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ments that have taken place in the United States since the Centennial celebration 

began, we should but repeat a remark which many pers6ns outside of car body 

—oarwTora—eeooooeee | nd $0 situated as to be able to judge of the matter, hive already often made. 

But for such comparisons we care nothing. It was thie absolute, not the rela- 

tive, delight of each occasion that roused the enthusiasm of its participants. 

Everybody rejoiced and was glad because he was having a superlatively good 

time—not merely a better time than somebody else had had. Out of all the 

elements which contributed to this great success, we thust be satisfied to be- 
stow passing mention upon a very few. 
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has never been jealousy or rivalry between the Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Institute ; but this absence of unfriendly feeling, though a blessing, was 
negative and colorless, compared with the positive and enthusiastic alliance 


which has recently sprung up, and which came to full, bright blossom in 
Philadelphia. 


2. A splendid hospitality was extended to the Institute and its guests by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Con. pany, through Mr. Gowazn, himself an 
associate of the Institute, and fully able both to comprehend and to fulfill the 
highest possibilities of the extraordinary opportunity which this occasion of- 
fered. At Pottsville, Mr. Gown played to perfection the part of chairman and 
host to more than 400 guests. The laurels which he won on that occasion, 
however, had been somewhat dimmed in advance by his own remarkable 
speech at the BeuMont banquet, which touched in succession with skillful and 
fervid eloquence the chord of national feeling in every heart, calling thunder- 
ous echoes of applause from one after another of the foreign delegations pres, 
ent, as he bade them all welcome to the international réunion of science and 
industry. Perhaps no other single organization in the world has more toshow 
to engineers than the company which Mr. Gowzn represents ; and, certainly, 
the three or four days of almost continuous travel, in special trains or by 
steamer to points of interest, bore witness that both the intention and the per- 


formance of the company were fully equal to its uhrivalled opportunities for 
such entertainment. 


—— 
THE DECLINE OF SILVER. 


At the moment of this writing (Thursday), silver is offered in the London 
market at 48d. per ounce, without buyers. This represents a relative value, 
as compared with gold, of 1 to 19.65, or a decline, since 1873, of more than 234 
per cent. on the annual average of that year. In view of this startling course 
of events, even Senator Jones and his associates will be likely to hesitate in 
their plan of ‘silver resumpting,” if only from utter inability to say how 
much silver should be put into the dollar they propose to establish. 

Dr. Lrxpermay, the Director of the Mint, has written a letter to Mr. Rua- 
GLEs, concerning the amendment now pending in the House of Representa- 
tives to the Senate Silver bill. This amendment would make 412.8 grains of 
standard silver a legal dollar, when it is worth (says Dr. Liypeman) only 
about 844 centsin gold. If he had written to-day, he would have been obliged 
to say “only 81 cents gold.” He adds (we quote from the telegraphic sum- 
mary of his letter) that if such adollar should be made an unlimited tender it 
would at no distant day expel gold from the country, and when once estab- 
lished as effective money would cause the foreign exchanges to raise in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of the money unit. For these and other reasons he 
does not think it would be wise policy to make silver an unlimited tender on 
the basis proposed. It would no doubt make the United States the best mar- 
ket in the world for silver, and cause the surplus stock of Germany, France, 
and other countries to come to us, and in giving our gold, cotton, and other 
products for silver, we would not even havea reasonable prospect of arresting 
its depreciation. Dr. LinpErMaN thinks that the only remedy from which 
beneficial and permanent results can be expected is an international conven- 
tion, called to consider this grave question and agree upon the relations which 
gold and silver shall in future bear to each other in the coinage and legal-ten- 
der systems of the principal countries of the world. 

To this we venture to add that even an international ccnvention could 
scarcely deal satisfactorily with this grave question at the present time, since 
the all-important element—the future course of the market—is apparently be- 
yond calculation. It is fortunate for us at this crisis that we have neither the 
silver standard nor the double standard of legal tender coinage. We are saved 
from a great revolution in prices, anda new complication of our financial prob- 
lem, already complicated enough to puzzle popular opinion, and almost (we 
trust not quite) to obscure the popular instincts of equity and wisdom. One 
thing seems to grow plainer every day: we shall not climb to honorable specie 
resumption upon a ladder that sinks beneath us at every step. That sort of 
climbing is but the useless exercise of the tread-mill. If we wish to rise really 
and surely, we must beware of the treacherous footing of silver, and betake our- 
selves to the steep and difficult but solid and certain stairs of go Id. x 


3. The very large representation of engineers from foreign countries, though 
not unexpected, proved, perhaps, more important than had been anticipated, 
as an element shaping the nature and spirit of the meeting. Not merely the 
professional contributions of such men as LowtHtan Beuzt and Dr. Wepprna, 
but also the continued presence and evident sympathy of a host of other not 
less illustrious names, gave an international air to all the proceedings. At 
various times, speeches cr papets were presented in French or German, and 
never without finding an appreciative audience. It was, indeed, a pleasant 
surprise to note how many of our American engineers are more or less acquaint- 
ed with continental languages, and how general is the knowledge of Engligh 
among engineers from abroad. We may be permitted also to record with satis- 
faction the unanimous expression on the part of our foreign guests, of their 
thorough enjoyment of the meeting, and their admiration both of its projected 
arrangements and of their completely successful fulfillment. 


4. The usual result of such e’aborate provisions for the entertainment of a 
professional body, is the comparative distinction of its professional work. 
The excursions and dinners are apt to swallow up the papers and discussions. 
That this was not the case at Philadelphia, the full reports of the proceedings 
and debates will show. A large number of really memorable papers were pre- 
sented, and read ; and in the future volume of Transactions containing them, 
this Philadelphia meeting will not be inferior to other gatherings of the Insti- 
tute, attended with less festive display. Indeed, the solid foundation of inter- 
change of actual knowledge afforded by the formal sessions and conversaziones 
of the Institute was the best possible basis for that social interchange which 
formed so fair a superstructure. This was made particularly (sometimes amus- 
ingly) evident by the actions of the foreign guests, whose ready note-books 
sprang from their pockets at all moments, to catch, even in the midst of hi- 


larity and relaxation, the valuable hints or facts that ‘‘dropped out by the 
way.” 





THE CENTENNIAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Tae American Institute of Mining Engineers, though only five years old, 
caught the general Centennial fever, and felt itself justified in assuming the 
airs of a ripe age at its recent meeting in Philadelphia. It entertained with 
dignity the representatives of all nations, and worthily upheld the reputation 
of American engineering, as well as American courtesy and good fellowship. 
No one who participated in the brilliant series of meetings, excursions, and 
banquets which filled nearly two weeks, ending with the Conversazione of 
Thursday, June 29, will soon forget their excellent arrangements and pleasant 
surroundings, or the exceptional luster of intellectual, professional, and social 
distinction which made them noteworthy, even among the crowding festivities 
of the Centennial city., If we should boast that the banquets at Belmont and 
Pottsville (the former given by the Institute in honor of the foreign engineers 
presentas its guests, the other to the Institu and its guests by the Philadelphia 


5. The arduous labors of the Local Committee deserve to be specially men- 
tioned ; though nothing can be so convincing a testimonial of their merit, as 
the complete success of all their plans Barring the unfortunate acceptance of 
the Judges’ Pavilion, in the Centennial grounds for one of the sessions, all their 
arrangements were admirable. That one instance was enough of an exception 
to prove the rule. But the Civil had managed (Heaven knows: how!) 
to get through a whole meeting in same, hall; and no one “foresaw until 
afterwards” (as we say in Cork) that locomotives, trombones, and other Cen- 
tennial accompaniment would make business impracticable. Howover, an 
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early adjournment that day furnished an opportunity, not down in the bills, 
for individual excursions through the Exhibition—where, by the by, there is a 
good deal that is worth seeing. The other sessions, held in the Franklin Insti- 
tute rooms, in the city, were well attended from first to last. In connection 
with the Local Committee and Mr. Gowen, we must mention the special Com- 
mittee on Excursions :and Entertainments, and particularly Mr. Ecxiey B. 


Coxe, whose share in the conception and execution of the magnificent Belmont | 


banquet we should describe more explicitly, but for his own desire to the contrary. 
Mr. Coxz will also come in, one of these days, with the other members of the 
Centennial Committee of the Institute, for a share in the praise which we in- 
tend to bestow on that committee (quorum yars sumus) when its triumph at 
Philadelphia shall have been completed. For the present, it is envugh to record 
that the modest and practical programme of that committee has proved either 
very wise or very lucky... The rooms of the Institute in Girard Street have be- 
come jhe favorite resort and rendezvous of engineers from all nations. On tke 
occasion of Mr. Hewrrt’s reception, they proved adequate to the entertainment, 
physical as..well as intellectual, of a large gathering ; and, what is more im- 
portant, the facilities for reading, writing, conversation, registry, etc , planned 
by the committee in connection with them, have been largely employed by 
members and guests—the best proof of their happy fitness to an actual need. 
We believe the desire is universal throughout the Institute that the October 
meeting also shall be held in Philadelphia, and that, in lieu of excursions or 
general social festivities, the sessions shall be interspersed with opportunities 
for the study of the Centennial Exhibition. With this wish we are heartily in 
accord. Philadelphia is the best place; but of course no attempt should be 
made to parallel the unique magnificence of the recent meeting. k 


STREET PAVEMENTS. 


Tuer city of Toronto, Ont., has the good fortune to possess an honest and ex- 
perienced engineer, Mr. F. Suanty, in charge of its improvements. He, 
with the good judgment of an experienced engineer, adopted the practical 
solution of the vexed problem of the best kind of street pavement. He sent to 
New York, Boston, and Rochester, examined the pavements there in use, and 
bases his recommendations on what has been actually proved in those cities. It 
is very evident the city of Toronto is not going to be bled in the interests of in- 
ventors of patent pavements while Mr. SHANLY is in charge of its works. 

We quite agree with Mr. Suanty that the concrete, and patent stone pave- 
ments, of which we have examples in this city, are unsuited to the rigorous 
climate of Canada, for they show very plainly the effects of the frost here, even 
after a mild winter. The wood pavement has not proved a success here, but 
this was, doubtless, partly because of defective construction, and because no 
preservative agent was employed to prevent the decay of the wood. In Europe 
the wood is not only prepared by treating with creosote, salts of iron or copper, 
or lime; ete., but the surface of taé wood pavement is covered with a coating of 
asphalt, which, preventing the access of surface water, has added greatly to 
its durability. We noted recently that so satisfactorily had these wood pave- 
ments resisved in the experiments to which they had been subjected in London, 
that it is proposed there to give them preference, for many reasons, over granite 


blocks. 
Froma report which Mr. Suanty has recently made upon the different kinds of 


pavement proposed for the streets we make some extracts, for his remarks con- 
tain information of value to other cities, and place upon record the present 
state of the pavement question. 


“1, The Guidet pavement of granite blocks, averaging 12x5x8 inches, laid on 
6 inches of concrete and 6 inches of sand, used on Broadway, New York, costs 
about $5 per square yard, has been down twelve years, and has had $6,000 ex- 
pended upon it in that time ; length, 24 miles ; requires now a further expen- 
diture of $4,000. Laid in our streets this pavement would cost probably $6 per 
square yard, the material being so much more costly here than there. 

«2, The ‘Belgian block’ pavement, being stones 5x6x6 inches average, laid 
on a bed of sand 6 inches deep. It is used on some of the leading thorough- 
fares in New York, and answers a good purpose. Its cost is about $3.50 per 
square yard ; in our city this would probably come to $4. . 

«<3. The granite blocks used in the city of Boston, 4x7x8 inches, laid in from 9 

to 12 inches of sand or gravel, make an excellent pavement, and the material 
being close at hand, and comparatively cheap, the cost does not exceed $3.25 per 
square yard. ‘ : 
. “4, The Medinastone pavement used in the city of Rochester seems to answer 
a good purpose. The blocks vary from 2 to 3x8x8 inches. They are laid upon 
16 inches of sand, gravel or broken stone. This pavement is also extensively 
used in Buffalo, and costs in either city about $3 per square yard ; with us it 
would probably reach $3.50. 

«Second, the wooden block pavement of which there are several varieties, 
but which may practically be classed as one, may be said to have been abandon- 
ed in New York, its life having been found not to exceed four, or at most, five 
years, and is now being replaced with some one of the above named varieties 
of stone blocks. 

‘««In Boston the experience is more favorable to this kind of roadway, the sys- 
tem there pursued being nearly the same as that adopted on King Street im this 
city, only that the plank foundation is dispensed with, and gravel or sand six 
inches deep, alone used. On this the blocks are laid, and the whole thoroughly 
saturated with water for the purpose of settling and consolidating the founda- 
tion. In.some cases the sand is first saturated with carbolic oil, which, being 
absorbed by the road, adds to its durability. Some of these pavements in 
Boston are in good order after.a wear of six years. 

«« The cost of this descrip ion of pavement in pine or spruce is about $2.25 per 
square yard. With us the material being so much cheaper, it can be laid down 
fur not more than $2. Another variety of wooden block pavement is being 


| 


| Any of them can, I think, be laid down at from $2 to $2.15 per square yard, 
| where the timber used is pine, cedar, or tamarack; and about $2.50 where white 
| oak is used; which, as regards wear, will be superior to all other timbers, 


| adopted in Detroit, and to some extent in Chicago and other Western cities ; 
| but from what I can learn there has not as yet been sufficient experience of it 
| to admit of an opinion of its merits. It consists of round cedar or tamarack 
| blocks about ten inches long, laid on sand or gravel as before, the spaces being 
| filled in with gravel, and in some cases with gravel and tar mixed. It seems 
probable that this will make a durable roadway; but I am inclined to the belief 
| that the wear of the blocks will be uneven, causing the surface to become rough, 
like what is known as the cobble stone roadway. 

‘*Several other varieties are used, but they only differ from each other, and 
the above, in certain small details. of little consequence as to.relative costs. 


though in the matter of durability, otherwise I am inclined to the cedar. 

‘*Third, the next class of pavement used in New York and Boston, and alsoin 
some of the Western cities, is the aspLaltum, or bituminous concrete, of which 
there are several varieties, the most approved, however, being the ‘ Abbott 
patent,’ used in Cleveland and Brooklyn, and the ‘Grahamite,’ used in New 
York and Boston. From the information received, and the specimens I have 
seen, I am not inclined to favor its adoption in our climate to any large extent. 
It has been used a good deal, and it is claimed with advantage in repairing 
wood and stone pavements, and also in Macadam roads, by coating them with 
composition to the depth of about three inches. The cost of these seems to 
vary from $1.75 to $3 per square yard. 

‘*So far I have not touched upon Macadam roadways, but I mayshortly state 
that those in the Central Park, New York, answer a very excellent purpose. 
They are built by first laying down about eighteen inches of large stone blended 
with fine sand or gravel six inches in depth, of a somewhat smaller stone, also 
blended as before, then another six inches of the ordinary broken stone and 
— 1, each layer as placed being subjected to a heavy roller and water, freely 
used. 

‘These roads cost from $2 to $3 per square yard, and are expensive to keep in 
repair where the traffic is heavy, but they answer very well for parks and streets 
where pleasure driving is the main use made of them. 

SIDEWALKS. 

‘‘In New York the stone flagging is universal the cest per square yard being 
about $3, and of the stone curbs seven cents per lineal foot. 

‘In Boston, brick is chiefly used, costing $1.25 per square yard. Where stone 
flags are used, they are put down at the expense of, and by the property hold- 
ers. 

‘Concrete, a mixture of tar and gravel, has also been used. The cost is about 
$1 per square yard, but the experience of it is not satisfactory. 





‘*In our climate brick is not admissible, and the concrete would seem, from 
our own experience of it, to be equally objectionable. The stone flags are very 
expensive, and in our climate apt to crack open and be displaced by the frost. 
We are, therefore, brought down to the only alternative—the wooden blocks— 
the experience of which, in that position, has been very satisfactory. The cost 
will be not more than $2 per square yard, or probably less. 

‘*Whilst I am not prepared to recommend any pavement which is not, as to 
quality of material and workmanship, the very best of its kind, I am quite alive 
to the necessity of exercising a wise economy in the selection, and propose that 
your choice be made from the above pavements, used in Rochester, or some- 
thing equally cheap and durable, and from the best variety of the wood, which, 
Iam inclined to think, isthe oak block. The asphalt or concrete, I would re- 
commend a trial of, on some short streets, covering with it the present mac- 
adam. 

‘For sidewalks, I recommend the wooden blocks, and for curbs, the stone 
stringer ; no new sidewalks to be laid down henceforward on certain principal 
thoroughfares, to be determined upon in any other way. 

‘*In preparing for these improvements it will, Ithink, be well to call for ten- 
ders for each class, without naming the variety, by which means you will be 
enabled to get estimates for all kinds, and may, perhaps, be placed in a position 
to make a better selection than I have—upon our present information—recom- 
mended. 

‘* A great deal has been said lately about various kinds of artificial stone, and 
some offers have been made for the adoption of it, as curbs, +idewalks, etc., and 
while I would hesitate to condemn it without some experience of its qualities, 
I would strongly recommend that it be used only after an ample test, made at 
the expense of the manufacturers, and to the satisfaction of your Board. 

“F, Suanty, City Engineer.” 





ABSTRACTS OF LECTURES ON MINING.—No. IL 
By Prof. W. W. Smyth, M.A., F.B.8., School of Mines, London, 
(From the London ** Mining Journal.”) 


THERE are a number of preliminary matters with which we ought to be ac- 
quainted before entering on the practice of mining. For example, with regard 
to the legal side of the matter, a very extensive library might be formed of 
treatises on the mining laws of different countries, and in our own country a 
number of works exist on the subject. Of these I need only mcntion the treat- 
ise by Mr. BaryeripceE as the one best lnown, and another by Mr. Warrron 
ARUNDEL, with other valuble works ; special works have also been brought out 
on the peculiar laws founded on the old customs of some of the districts, as 
notably a work on the Stannaries of Cornwall and Deven, by Mr. Tappre, and 
other similar works published at the office of the Mining Journal. It would ap- 
pear at first sight that the royalty on working certain minerals should not be 
assessed or made payable until the mine in question was working at a profit, 
seeing that for a time—often a considerable tine—the works must be carried on 
at a loss until the workings can be developed. In certain countries—e. g. 
France—such is the case, where the mines belong to the Government or the 
Crown, and it appears to act beneficially in encouraging the operations, especi- 
ally in periods of difficulty. Outof twenty mines worked at any one time only 
one may then be yielding a profit, and it seems a very fair proposal that they 
should not be called on to pay royalty while they are working at aloss. But 
in England, where the mineral belongs to private proprietors, this must be an 
extremely difficult thing to do ; nevertheless, it bas been done in some cases. 
As a rule, too, an Englishman is apt to resent that interference with his ar- 
rangements which must necessarily occur if he is to pay royalty only on the 
clearance and not on the whole bulk raised. 

One of the simplest codes of mining law in the world is that of Spain, and it 
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is important that any6tie who is likely to travel should know something of it, 
inasmuch as it is not only in force in Spain, btit has been retained in the Spanish 
colonies, and especially in the mining districts of that wonderful meridional 
chain of mountains in America, which is so rich in metalliferous wealth. For 
example, a miner having come upon a lode, and determined its position, calls 
upon the proper authority, and claims the right to a piece of ground 300 varas 
(& vara is about 33 English inches) in length and 200 in breadth, which is 
marked off at the corners by posts kept white-washed. An enterprising person, 
wishing to carry his works still further, is again allotted another and similar 
‘' sett,” and in time he can take up a number of such pieces, provided each 
is treated and marked off as a separate sett; a certain rent being payable 
for each. It is ustially the case in Spain that if a certain number of men 
are hot ehgaged for a certaih number of months in the year, the sett shall 
be forfeited, and this was a condition also among the old customs of Derby- 
shire ; and in California a somewhat similar custom holds good, a man 
finding a piece of ground lying idle can take possession of it, and then he is said 
to ‘‘jump the claim.” In Spain, portions of land, or ‘‘setts,” supposed to con- 
tain ores, are held by speculators, professional men, etc., ready to sell to miners 
when a rush is made toward the district, and it is well to bear this fact in mind 
when intending to deal with mines in that country. 

T have now to pass to what we may call the natural history of the localities in 
which the mineral deposits are found, and must occupy this lecture in dealing 
witha subject which in the main belongs more especially to my colleague, Prof. 
Ramsey, but which offers some points of very special interest to the miner - I 
mean the subject of geology. Everyone is aware of the broad division of the 
rocks which form the crust of the earth into two great classes, in one of which 
—the stratified rocks—we have a number of beds, or layers, just as I might 
place a number of these slateson one another ; generally it is only a small mi- 
nority which contain minerals useful to the miner. The other class of rocks, 
which do not exhibit any parallelism of that kind, are called massive, or c1ys- 
talline rocks—as granite or porphyry, varieties of lava and volcanic rocks. In 
some countries the latter occupy a considerable proportion of the surface, but 
in this country by far the larger portion consists of stratified rocks. You could 
not have a better example of the general characters of the stratified rocks than 
the beds passed through in sinking a coal pit. I must refer you to books or 
lectures on geology for the history of these rocks. In the first place we must 
remember that the minerals which it is our object to work are scattered either 
in beds more ox less horizontal, or they form bunches or masses of various kinds, 
in which their relation to other rocks is not so clear, or they form deposits 
which have intersected other rocks after they have solidified. The former are 
known in different districtsas beds, strata, seams, delfs, sills, measures, bassets, 
mines, and sometimes girdles. Some of these are evidently miners’ names, as 
for instance girdles, so called from the ring-like beds seen surrounding a cir- 
cular vertical shaft. The first point to determine is whether the rocks are of 
this character, and present this parallelism, by the examination in cliffs, or by 
sinking small shafts ; and it is very important to know this, because in most 
cases these beds have been deposited over large areas, and thus if we find a 
bed of given thickness and quality in a given place, we have great reason to ex- 

ect that bed to be continued for some distance. If the beds have remained 

orizontally as at first deposited, the surface of the earth would present great 
monotony, and there would be few or no mining operations, but in nature we 
find the beds tilted into various positions, and hence it is necessary for us to 
ascertain the direction towards which they dip, or incline, and the amount of 
inclination, measured from a horizontal line. The former is determined by 
means of a compass—the magnetic north generally being used—the inclination 
measured by means of a clinometer or angle measurer. For the inclination 


the terms rise and dip are commonly used, but in some western districts of | 


England, after fixing on a point on the bed, the direction upwards is called 
‘*to the land, or the rise,” that downwards is spoken of as ‘‘to the dip.” An- 
other point to be noticed is the direction of the bed, which will be at right 
angles to the direction of dip ; in collieries the term water-level is sometimes 
used ; the geological term is strike. The upper boundary of a bed is termed 
root, the lower (or that on which we walk in the levels) is called the floor, 
sole, and pavement, the latter term being used in Scotland. With regard to 
the least thickness of a bed of coal which is capable of being worked with ad- 
vantage, it is impossible to giva a single answer, inasmuch as many other cir- 
cumstances besides thickness of seam have to be considered. The most valu- 
able seam in Europe has been the ‘‘ ten-yard seam” of Staffordshire, which is 
really an association of several different seams. In France there are some 
beds of coal of still greater thickness, but they extend for only limited dis- 
tances compared with our Staffordshire seams, and are subject to irregularities. 
Some of the beds of lignlte, or brown coal, found in Styria, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Saxony, etc., reach from 60 to 100 ft. thick, On the other hand, you 
may see seams worked in Somersetshire with a thickness of only 11 in. In 
most parts of the country a seam is considered thin when it gets to 24 ft., but 
20 in. in many parts is worked when the other circumstances are favorable. 
In the case of stratified iron ore it is not unfrequent to have seams running 
from 6 to 12 or even 18 ft. 

For facts respecting the disposition of the strata I must refer you to general 
treatises on Geology. Greenwell’s Treatise on Mine Engineering (although it is 
deficient as regards the metal mines), and Phillips’s Manual of Geology, con- 
tain much information on this subject useful to the miner. The strata are 
tilted at various angles, sometimes so as to be nearly, or perhaps quite, ver- 
tical, or even, as in the rocks of some parts of the Alps, turned quite over on 
to the other side, and these beds, we must remember, were once deposited 
horizontally, or nearly so. Perhaps there is no mining district in the world 
so notable for the inclination of the rocks as Belgium and the North of France, 
where it has happened that a single vertical shaft has cut one bed of coal three 
or four times, owing to the zigzag manner in which the seam has been bent. 
In England the contortions and bendings are more rounded than angular, but 
we have three districts showing indications of this contorted character. One 
of these is the extreme northern part of the pottery district of the North 
Staffordshire coal field, another is the Pembrokeshire part of the South Wales 
coal field, and the third is a district on the northern side of the Mendip Hills 
in Somersetshire. To these bendings and foldings the miners apply the term 
saddle, those in the hollows being termed trough saddles, and those on the 
summit of the bend knuckle saddles. It is necessary to observe that in some 
cases disappointment is experienced on finding that, although we are dealing 
with a stratified deposit, it does not bear out that character of uniformity over 
large areas which is expected. Even in the same quarry the physical char- 
acters of the bed vary considerably, and tbis is more strikingly the case when 
it is followed out for great distances. In some cases, however, the extraordi- 
nary uniformity which characterizes certain beds over large areas—sometimes 
hundreds of square miles—is very remarkable. In some instances great mis- 
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takes have occurred by mistaking the phenomenon which geologists term 
cleavage for the planes of bedding of a rock. This cleavage may be seen in 
roofing slates, nearly all of which we owe to the property the slate rock has of 
cleaving, or dividing into thin plates, along the planes of cleavage. The true 
lines of bedding in many of these cases can be seen variously situated as 
regards the cleavage planes, marked out by difference of tint, etc., sometimes 
called water line. Many of the so-called slates of Derbyshire and West York- 
shire are portions of rock really split along planes of bedding. The direction 
of cleavage is often very constant over large areas, and, therefore, if the rocks 
in those areas are variously tilted, the cleavage planes will be variously situ- 
ated as regards the planes 01 stratification. It is important that we should be 
able to distinguish readily between the two sets of phenomena. As regards 
the variation of quality as we trace out a bed, a seam of coal is often found, 
which, while retaining its horizontal position, changes its character, becomes 
stony, or contains much pyrites, or becomes shaley, or approximated to black- 
band ironstone ; and, therefore, it is necessary that we be prepared for such 
changes. ‘They frequently come in very gradually, commencing at first no 
thicker than a knife blade, but getting larger as we proceed, till they come to 
replace a considerable proportion of the coal seam itself, or separate it into 
two parts, either or both of which may not be worth working. Such interrup- 
tions are apt to trouble certain districts very frequently, and I have known 
whole districts abandoned from such causes. Again, frequently the roof is 
said to come down—that is, you find the seam, or great part of it, taken up by 
a mass of sand stone ; this is due to erosion in the original bed while at the 
surface, and subsequent filling up of the valley formed by a deposit of sand- 
stone ; if you bore through such a mass you are generally rewarded by find- 
ing the seam in its original condition on the other side. One of the most re- 
markable cases of this kind has been described by Mr. BupDLE as occurring in 
the Coleford High Delf, in the forest of Dean, called by miners the horse ; and 
there are few coal districts in which something of the sort may not be met with. 
Occasionally similar phenomena have occurred on a much larger scale, so 
large as to effect not only the one particular seam but the whole of the meas- 
ures, and they have then been regarded as the boundary of the field, whereas 
subsequent investigation has proved that it is merely a large erosion, and that 
the measures re-appear on the other side. There is yet another very impor- 
tant class of interruptions, which belong to what the geologist calls a fault, 
where you come suddenly to a cutting of the beds, and a displacement of them 
up or down. 


Fig. 1. 





This is called by the miners a hitch, or trouble, if on a larger scale a dyke ; 
and to represent the displacement of the beds it will be called a trap up, or 
down, as the case may be, or a throw. It may amount to a few feet or yards ; 
in some cases to 2000 ft. and upwards, and the line of fault very frequently 
contains a thin parting of clay or other matter. In some districts these faults 
are exceedingly common, in others you will find nothing of the kind. Fortu- 
nately there is an almost invariable rule for ascertaining the direction in which 
to search for the displaced beds, though we must remember that we know of 
no means of ascertaining the amount of displacement ; unless, of course, we are 
acquainted with the other beds, or know the general character of the faults of 
the district. The rule is, that if the fault is dipping from you, ycu have to go 
downwards ; the beds have as it were slipped down the inclined plane, and 
vice versa. Thus (Fig. 1) standing at B, in the bed A, B, the fault EF, F, falls 
from you, and the displaced portion C, D, must be sought for downwards ; or, 
again, standing at C, the fault falls towards you, and your search must then be 
upwards. Sometimes a little smut or coal is left turned down at the corners, 
to show in which way the movement has occurred ; but this is not constant, 
nor is its indication always correct. Some curious exceptions have occurred 
to the general rule, one of the most interesting of which is in the district 
ef Radstock, in the Somersetshire coal field, where the beds have, as it 


were, been forced up the inclined plane, probably by means of powerful lateral 
pressure. 


Fig. 2. 





It will be observed that while the general fault, as in Fig. 1, leaves an inter- 
val without coal, this exceptional fault (as in Fig. 2) fora certain distance actu- 
ally doubles the coa:. The case referred to has been described by Mr. Gregn- 
WELL, in the Transactions of the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers. 


| There is one other irregularity I must caution you about—where a series of 


faults has brought portions of the same bed to the surface several times (Fig, 
3); and in surveying, unless care were taken toobserve the faults, it would be 
regarded as so mainy different beds of coal. Some years ago great disappoint- 
ment was experienced in Ireland because a dislocation of this kind had not 
been observed, and the same bed was reckoned twice over. 


Fig 3. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. walls are of Eastern granite, backed with brick; the interior walls are of 

Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal, by John A. Wilson, 0, E brick. The granite work is dressed on the face, and cut to form the mold- 
3,—MEMORIAL HALL. | ings, panels, columns, and other ornamental features, all of which are of solid 

; ; ' " stone. In the basement there are piers of masonry, level with the cellar floor 

THE Memorial Hall is located parallel with and northward from the Main _ line, on which rest cast iron columns 10 feet long, and with 7} inches exter- 


Exhibition Building, in the most commanding portion of the great Lansdowne | nal diameter. These columns support wrought iron beams 12 inches deep, 5 
Plateau, 116 feet above the river Schuyl- 


kill, and overlooking the city, which is 
tothesouthward. The building is ele- 
vated in a terrace six feet above the 
general levelof the plateau. It is con- 
structed of brick, granite, iron, and 
glass, very little wood being used, and 
it is intended to be fire-proof. 

The general outline is arectangle 365 
feet long by 210 feet wide, at each cor- 
ner of which there is a pavilion 45 teet 
square. The main entrance front, 95 
feet wide, in the middle of the south 
side, projects about 10 feet from the 
lines of the rectangle ; the north en- 
trance front, of same width, ranges with 
the lines of the pavilions, the remain- ; , 
der of the outer walls on the four sides i) IAA HTH) Mh Hl ll 
are retired about 6 feet from the lines mM) | 1 
of the rectangle abovenamed. On the 
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south face the spaces go feet long, on 
each side of tne main entrance, and be- 
tween it and the pavilions, are occu- 
pied by arcades about 18 feet wide, 
each of which consists of 5 groined 
arches supported on granite columns. 
In rear of each arcade there is an open 
garden plat 90 by 37 feet, back of which 
is the main wall of the picture gallery. 
Approaching the building from the 
south, and having reached the level of 
the terrace, the visitor rises by thirteen 
steps of Quincy granite, to the en- 
trance, 70 feet wide, formed by three 
arched doorways, each 15 feet wide by wit 
40 feet high, and passes into the vesti- My WMA NW ‘Nl {| 
bule, which is a hall $2 by 60 feet, and | NM a Mic A MA as 
53 feet high, lighted from the transoms Ni ji iil | WRT Psi te 
over the entrance doors, and by win- WI KK i Ahi) VV atid gem 
dows opening on the garden plats. On | ili} ~; 
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the further side of the vestibule, three za a \E- |S a 

doorways, each 16 feet wide and 25 feet HN ! A Mh (Wit) 5 = yt See 

high, aeiniothe rotunda, which is 83 ii MW \iy! MA Hh i Mit HHI yoke =u ity as. 

feet square, with height of 78 feet 8 inch- NN NN He B " 

es to the highest point of the ceiling un- : A 
derthe dome. On the east and west sides 
of the rotunda, and communicating 
with each by three doorways of the 
same dimensions as those on the south 
side, are the two main picture galleries, 
each 98 feet long by 34 feet wide, and 
35 feet high, forming, with the rotunda, 
a hall 287 feetlong. Beyond each main 
picture gallery, and connecting with it 
by three smaller doorways, is a small 
‘picture gallery 28 feet wide and 89 feet 
long. These small galleries, which oc- 
cupy the east and west sides of the 
building, open north and south into 
private apartments connecting with 
the pavilion rooms at the tour corners 
of the building, which rooms are about 
35 feet square. North of the rotunda 
and main picture galleries there is a 
hall 287 feet long and 14 feet wide ; 
the space between this hail and the 
north face of the building is ocempied 
by 12 small rooms, one exit passage- 
way, and two stairway passages. Over 
these small rooms there is a second 
story containing ten rooms, similar to 
those below. The stairways are ex- 
tended beyond the second story to the 
roof, from which visitors can view the 
grounds. At the north entrance, out- 
side of the building, there isa landing 
and flight of granite steps similar to 
those at the south entrance. - There is 
a basement 12 feet in height under the 
main portions of the building. 

The rotunda is lighted from the 
dome ; the two main and two small pi2- 
ture galleries are lighted from the roof ; 

~ the remainder of the rooms from win- 
dows in the sides of the building. 
The exterior height of the various 
parts of the building above the ground 
are as follows : 











MEMORIAL HALL. 









































—— % ~~ haat ee cade vated eae 3 feet. | inches across the flange, with spans between centers ot columns of 13 feet 9 


2 | | ae eae betes: Bary « | inches. Resting on these beams, and ai right angles with them, are wrought 
* 4 square finish round dome .... ....... es | iron beams 9 inches deep, 3} inches across the flanges, and with spans, center 

OD COTTE ok ckncnnnpssncsnnnacet 117 feet 8 inches. | to center of columns of 14 feet 6 inches. The beams in this upper course are 

Top of frame work under figure........... See 134 * | Spaced 4 feet 10 inches between center, brick arches are sprung between them, 

OPT eS RT en a ee 17 *6 « ee = — yo as the brick work is backed up level with mortar, 

: ; | and on this is laid the marble tiling which forms the floor of the building. 

The foundations of the Memorial Hall are rubble masonry; the exterior | The floors of the second story rooms, on the north side of the building, = 





ai 


wrought iron beams, resting on the walls, with br end posts, over which are the footings for the dome ribs. The framework of 

the beams, and finished in the satne manner as the low - | the dome consists of 16 ribs, resting at their lower ends in the trusses, as above 

roof supports of the four pavilions and of the second sto are | stated, where they are anchored by heavy stirrups, and meeting at the crown 

light boiler plate girders, those of the main vestibule are four wrought iron | ina wrought iron ring 6 feet in diameter, and 3 fzet deep, the whole forming, 
trusses. These roofs are —— — tin, oe on wooden puriins. The | in plan, asquare domé with the corners cut off. The ribs are constructed of 
picture galleries are ge — ir —— which carry the roof ee a angles—plates and flat bars, riveted together, forming a truss - 
lights of obscured ro ies eig om a have a depth of 36 inches, the intermediate = have a 

The arrangement of the dome isa peculiar one. Therotunda we have stated | depth of 30 inc a 

to be 83 feet square, f the supporting trusses, the ribs are straight (but inclined 
its exterior dimensio e interior of the building) for a height of 24 feet 4 inches, 
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_ The interior, or false dome, is constructed of a light framework of wrought | 
iron, footing on the supporting trusses of the main dome, and finishing at the | 
Crown in a ring, 12 feet 4 inches in diameter. At the crown of the main dome | 
there is an iron framework to support the central figure, which figure is 23 feet 
6 inches in height. 

The dome is inclosed to a height of about four feet above the springing line 
of arch, and 94 feet above ground line, with a square frame work of wrought 
iron covered witb galvanized iron, which is surmounted with a balustrade, and | 
presents ornamental features at each corner, where there is a large figure. } 

Around the whole building, above the cornices of the roofs, there are orna- 
mental balustrades of galvanized iron attached to wooden supports, which are 
anchored to the masonry by iron straps. On each corner of the pavilions 
there is a large eagle, and on other prominent portions of the roof there are 
figures, vases, etc. 

The interior of the building is plastered and finished with various cornices, 
moldings, and designs in plaster. The heavy cornices, moldings, etc., wed 
formed by setting up light iron frames, or pieces of sheet iron cut with the 
proper profile, and which have small holes punched along their outer edges. | 
Through these holes were passed light iron rods, keyed in their places, and to | 
these rods was attached wire netting, which takes the place of lath, and on 
which the plastering was done. The ceiling of the rotunda is formed ona 
complicated system of wrought iron framing, which furnishes the desired out- 
lines. The interior finish of door frames, casings, etc., is black walnut oiled. 
The ceilings of the picture galleries are formed of glass set in wooden frames, 
which are suspended jrom the roof trusses, thus admitting the light which 
comes from the skylights in the roof. The building is heated by steam supplied 
from boilers in the basement, and is furnished with the necessary supply of 
gas and water. 

As the Memorial Hall is a permanent building, intended to commemorate 
the Centennial of the nation, and supposed to show our advance in architec- 
ture, it has been and will be subjected to more or less criticism. The build- 
ing has been constructed in a surprisingly short space of time considering its 
extent, and it now has the misfortune to be surrounded by many other, and 
some larger buildings. It will probably show to much better advantage, 
when the temporary Centennial buildings are removed, and it commands the 
position, It might have been in better keeping to have constructed the 
dome the full size of the rotunda, and thus increase its height, instead of pur- 
posely reducing the size, as we have previously explained. The effect of an 
immense central hall—proposed to be formed by the rotunda and picture gal- 
leries—has been lost by the necessity for constructing partitions across the 
doorways, and in the picture galleries to secure wall space. Improvements 
might have been made in the lighting of the studios in the second story, in 
the ventilation of the building, and in the designing of the iron construction. 
It is not within the province of this article to discuss these points, we have 
therefore confined ourselves to a description of the building as itis. A refer- 
ence to the accompanying views of the Memorial Hall will assist our readers 
in following our outline of the plan and general appearance of the structure. 








IRON ORES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI 
TION. 


Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


One of the most significant illustrations of the value of the long continued 
geological survey of Canada to that country is seen in the large and varied col- 
lection of ores and other materials which is now on exhibit in the Canadian 
Department, Main Building. : 

A large proportion of this display is made up of iron ores from various por- 
tions of the Dominion, and those from the more important mines or localities 
will be noticed in this paper. 

The proximity of the Canadian territory to our own on the Great Lakes, which 
latter afford such easy and cheap means of transport for heavy or bulky materials, 
and also the comparatively recent development on a quite large scale of the 
coal deposits in Nova Scotia, on the east, and Vancouvers Island on the west, 
have stimulated the search for and exploration of the Canadian iron ore de- 

osits. 

That portion of the Dominion lying to the east of Lakes St. Clair and Huron, 
is in the main made up of geological formation belonging to the olier periods, 
and, in consequence, as would naturally be expected, many of the ores found 
are magnetites and hematites. Limonite of various kinds and spathic ores ex- 
ist as quite valuable deposits, both in Nova Scotia and along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

By turning to a map of Nova Scotia we see that the Bay of Fundy, in its 
extension to the east, divides into two forks which gradually narrow down un- 
til they end in the mouths of small rivers. The lower one of these forked in- 
lets has, lying towards its north-eastern extremity, the territory where the ores 
used in making the celebrated Acadian iron are found. What is called the 
Cobequid Hills of Londonderry, and which run from west to east along the 
north shore of this inlet, contain deposits of ore varying very much in charac- 
ter. The country rock is of the Upper Silurian formation and careful investiga- 
tion seems to show that metamorphism has changed what were once deposits 
of siderite and ankerite, into peroxidized ores. These deposits occur in veins 
which cut the layers of yray and black shales, which latter are interstratified in 
places by quartz bands, the general strike of the whole being east by north. 
‘These carbonate ores have been so diversely chained that they often occur as 
mixed magnetites, hematites, limonites, and spathic ores. Very little seems to 
have been changed into magnetite, however, and that only when intermingled 
with hematite. One specimen sent by the Steel Company of Canada, which 
now owns the Acadian properties, is a soft reddish ochery ore from what is 
called the Peter Totten Mine. This ore has undoubtedly resulted from the 
decomposition of spathic ore, proof of which is found in the rhombohedral 
forms of crystals which yet remain, and from the subjoined analysis. 

Another hematite ore is found in the same vicinity, which contains much 
more iron, one analysis showing 67°85 per cent. Neither of these ores, how- 
ever, have been much used in the Acadian blast-furnaces, owing to the abun- 
dant supplies of easy reduceable limonite ores, which are found in the vicinity. 
'Thése ores, like the hematites,seem to have generally resulted from the decom- 
position of the carbonates of iron which occur in the Cobequid Hills. This 
limonite ore is found at various points along the veins, alternating, or mixed 
with hematite and siderite. 

In some cases the one has only been altered to afew feet in depth, when in 
other places, as at the Martins Brook Mines, near Londonderry, the workings 
have been carried dowp toa depth of two hundred feet without finding any-: 
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thing except limonite. A specimen sent from the above mine is a dull, heavy, 
brown, honeycombed mass with reticulating walls of hard limonite, the cavi- 
ties being filled with ochery material of a light yellow color. Other speci- 
mens of limonite from mines in the same vicinity are stalactitie and botry- 
oidal in form with very little gangue mixed with them. Some of these specimens 
when broken show a fibrous silky fraction. The following analysis, columns 
IL, IIL, IV., and V., show the character of these ores : 
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II. Ross’s Farm Mine. III. Martin’s Brook Mine. IV. Cumberland Brook 
Mine, North Vein. V. Cumberland Brook Mine, South Vein. For fluxing these 
ores a dolomitic limestone, containing some iron, is used, a specimen of which 
is on exhibit. Physically it is a light gray mass, crystallizing in the rhom- 
behedral forms peculiar to spathic ores. By exposure theiron becomes per- 
oxidized, giving the surface of the massa rusty appearance. The following 
analysis shows its composition : 
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This ore is found to flux very well in the charcoal furnaces where it is used. 
Looking again at a map of Nova Scotia, we see lying to the east of the London- 
derry district Pictou with its surrounding coal fields. The East and Cumber- 
land Rivers which flow into Northumberland Strait, near Pictou, skirt ranges of 
hills along which have been found very valuable deposits of hematite ores. 
One of these hematite ores from the McLellan Mountain Mine has the follow- 
ing analysis : 
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This ore occurs in the Clinton formation and in physical characteristics re- 
sembles the hard fossil ores of the same period as are found in central Pennsy!- 
vania. The place on the vein from which the specimen of ore analyzed was 
taken shows a uniform quality of ore having a thickness of fifteen feet. An- 
other specimen from the East River, near McGillen’s Mountain, contains 43 per 
cent. of iron. 

From the Sutherland River district several specimens of spathic iron ore 
are on exhibition. Physically they are made up of dark gray fine grained 
crystals. This ore occurs in a bed between rocks of tie Millstone Grit forma- 
tion. As far as explored the bed shows a thickness of from six toten feet. The 
analyses of the ore given below, show it to be of a very good quality. 
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A number of other specimens of hematite and limonite ores are shown from 
the same district. The beds from which they were obtained, although not 
worked as yet, will become quite valuable in case the Pictou coal is applied to 
smelting iron. 

From New Brunswick specimens of ore, found at Woodstock, are sent. This 
deposit was traced many years ago by Prof. Jackson of Maine, from the Aroos- 
tock region in that State, to the St. John’s River at Woodstock. ‘Che general 
strike of the Upper Silurian rocks in which it occurs is north-east. This ore, 
which is a mixture of hematite and limonite, is found interstratified with clay 
slates, the beds varying in thickness from six inches to eight feet, the average 
being about three and one-half feet, and their number being variable. This 
ore, of which no analysis is given, contains besides the oxide of iron carbonate 
of iron, from one to six per cent. of manganese, and is often scamed by thin 
layers of graphite. The mine from which the specimen is sent, is at Jackson- 
town three miles from Woodstock on the St. John’s River. 40,000 tons of ore have 
been taken from this mine to supply charcoal furnaces near by which are now 
abandoned. 

Many of the magnetic ores found in Canada are highly titaniferous and at 
various times attempts have been made to smelt them. At Bay St. Paul’s on 
the upper St. Lawrence, about sixty miles west of the mouth of the Saguenay 
River an immense deposit of this titaniferous ore is found occurring in anortho- 
sic rock of the Laurentian series, This bed is in places go feet thick. It looks 
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like a compact hard coarse-grained magnetite. Its chemical composition, as 
shown by an analysis of Dr. T. S. Hunt, is given below. 
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In 1873 the Canadian Titanic Iron Co. erected two charcoal blast furnaces, 
and attempted to smelt this ore. The «ffort was successful but as it required 
from 190 to 200 bushels of charcoal to the ton of iron produced, the enterprise 
was soon abandoned. With such a high percentage of titanic acid as the above 
analysis shows, it is hard to understand why this ore was ever employed for iron 
making. 

Sixty-five miles west of Quebec, on the St. Lawrence occurs the mouth of 
the Three Rivers. A short distance above the juncture, two river beds of bog 
iron ores are found and worked in blast furnaces by the St. Maurice Forge Co. 
These bog ores, which are found in the alluviums of recent formation, occur as 
reddish brown or yellowish honeycombed masses, and when fractured are 
sometimes dull and again highly lustrous. Most of the ore is found in concre- 
tionary masses sometimes several feet thick, but generally only a few inches. 
‘The following analyses of St. Maurice ores are by Dr. T. StErry Hunt: 
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These fossil ores are very easily reduced in the blast furnaces, both on ac- 
count of their porous nature which readily admits the reducing gases, and also 
on account of the considerable percentage of carbonaceous matter which they 
contain. #The high amount of phosphorus which they generally hold, has the 
effect of producing white or mottled iron in the furnaces. Some of the bog 
ores which are found in the St. Maurice Beds, are almost free from this ele- 
ment, and produce a perfectly neutral iron. 

The County of Vaudreuil, which lies at the junction of the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence Rivers, contains beds of ore of the same nature. The specimen ex- 
hibited contains over 50 per cent. of iron, and but little manganese. At Cote 
St. Charles in the same county, the beds of ore are sometimes as much as 
eight feet thick. In St. Angelique and St. Elizabeth occur concretionary 
masses of these ores, which are highly manganiferous as shown below : 
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In the townships of Hull and Templeton, opposite the City of Ottawa, there 
are two important mines, which have sent specimens of their ore. One of 
these mines contains magnetic ore, while the other is a hematite deposit. The 
magnetic ore is hard and crystalline, and contains in places small scales of 








graphite. The following analyses show its composition. 
L II. ITI.* 
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This ore occurs in a bed, having in places a thickness of 90 feet, the inclosing 
walls of which are composed of syenitic gneiss, interstratified with white crys- 
talline limestone, holding mica and graphite. ‘Ihis mine was opened in 1854, 
and after about 8,000 tons had been shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, it was, for the 
time, abandoned, owing to the discovery of other mines nearer the St. Law- 
rence. ae 

A mine of hematite ore, at Haycock Location, in Hull Township, about ten 
miles from Ottawa, was opened by the Ottawa Iron and Steel Company in 1872-3. 
The specimen sent from this mine shows it to be a specular ore of very great 
purity, having a slight admixture of magnetite. 





The following analyses of the ore are by Prof. Coapman, of Toronto: 
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This ore, like the magnetite just described, occurs in beds surrounded by 
rocks of the Laurentian formation. The country rock is a highly feldspathic 
gneiss. The beds range in thickness from a few inches to several feet at the 
surface, which frequently widen out very rapidly as they go down. The ore 
is now used to make iron by the Catalan process. 

The country lying to the north of Kingston, on Lake Ontario, which is geo- 
graphically included by tke townships of Dalhousie, North and South Crosby, 





* Mixed magnetic and hematite, 


_the mines would make the cost of transportation very small. 


and Bathurst, contains many valuable deposits of hematite’and magnetic ores. 
The only specimen sent from this district is from the Dalhousie Mine; which lies 
about 12 miles west of the town of Perth. The ore is avery beautiful hematite, oc- 
curring ina tremolitic dolemite. The mine, when opened in 1866, seemed to con- 
sist of two beds, separated by limestone ; but the smaller of these, on working, 
was soon found to give out. The larger deposit was in places as much as g feet 
thick at the surface, and at a depth of 80 feet it has an average thickness of 
four and five feet. The bed dips to the south-east about 60°. This ore 
was shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, for a number of years, about 4,000 tons having 
been sent to that point. The ore was shipped by the Ridau Canal to the St. 
Lawrence, and thence by the Great Lakes to its destination, the freight costing 
in 1873 $4.60 per ton. 

About fifty miles north-north-west of Kingston, is another region lying in the 
same range as that containing the ores just described. This district includes the 
townships of Mamora, Madoc, Belmont, and Seymour. Specimens of ore from 
the Seymour ore bed, in Madoc Township, are purely granular in appearance, 
containing no pyrites, and but little other gangue. Its analysis, by Dr. T. S. 
Hunt, is as follows : 
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In 1837 a furnace was erected near this bed, but its distance from water or 
rail communication was too-great, and after a short campaign it was aban- 
doned. TheGrand Junction Railroad now passes near this, and there is a pros- 
pect that the mines will again be opened. The rocks in which this bed occurs 
are on one side soft micaschists, and on the other reddish gray feldspars, which 
are porphyritic in places. A number of specimens of magnetite ores from 
other deposits in the same township are also exhibited, the beds not having as 
yet been worked to anv extent. Several fine-looking specimens of magnetite 
ore from the Snowden Iron Location, which lies in Snowden Township, about 
80 miles nortk-2ast of Toronto, are exhibited. Theone has a granular, some- 
what porous structure, its chemical nature being showr. by the following ana!- 
ysis of an average sample : 
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This mine has been worked considerably lately, the ore being brought out 
On the ‘Joronto and Lake Nipessing Railroad, which runs to within fifteen 
miles of the mine. The ore was carried.to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Leaving the Laurentian rocks, »n which the magnetites and hematites of 
Ontario and Quebec Provinces are found, there is a strip of country north of 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, the formation of which belong to the Huron- 
ian series. Both magnetites and hematites are found in these rocks, a number 
of specimens of which are on exhibition. Several pieces of magnetite from 
near Killarney, on the north shore of Georgian Bay, show the ore from this lo- 
cality to be quite pure, an analysis giving 60.85 per cent. of iron, no titanium, 
and but traces of phosphorus and sulphur. The main. bed is about twenty 
feet thick, and is flanked on one side by diorite, and on the other. by quartzite. 

A bed of hematite occurring at the extreme northern end of Lake Huron, 
where it narrows down to form the entrance to Qua-me-naw Bay, has recently 
been discovered. Specimens trom this depusit show it to he a close-grained 
massive ore, containing about 56 per cent. of iron, with no appreciable quanti- 
ties of phosphorus and sulphur. : 

The series of Nipigon copper and silver-bearing sandstones and ferruginors 
limestones which occur at Thunder Bay, at the head of Lake Superior; have 
recently been found to contain quite important beds of magnetite and hema- 
tite ore. A fine-grained magnetite from McGregor Township,: near Thunder 
Bay, occurs in irregular masses in these Nipigon rocks. Specimens of fine- 
grained compact hematite and botryoidal kidney -ore from the Silver: Lake 
Mine, Thunder Bay, are exhibited. 7 

This deposit, which is about five miles north of Thunder Bay, is in‘ some 
places from forty to fifty feet in thickness. These ores have been analyzed by 
Dr. Exuis, of Toronto, who finds them to contain from 68 to 69 per cent. of 
iron. The outcrop of these beds is elevated from four to five hundred feet 
above the Lake, and is well situated for mining and shipping. Abundant for- 
ests in the neighborhood would furnish charcoal for smelting the ore at the 
mines. Specimens of impure clayey ore from the Saskatchewan River are 
shown, the nature-and occurrence of which are not described. 

The geological surveys which within the last few years have been made in 
the region through which the Canadian Pacific Railroad will pass have resulted 
in some quite important discoveries of valuable minerals. Texada Island 
which lies in the Georgian Strait which separates Vancouver's Island-from the 
main land of British Columbia, has been found to contain a very valuable:-bed 
of nearly pure magnetite ore. This ore, of which two-very fine specimens are 
exhibited, isa dark gray massive magnetite, which frequently contains small 
cavities filled with red or yellow ochres; sometimes these cavities are lined 
with octahedral crystals of magnetite. A partial analysis of these ores shows 
them to contain 68.40 per cent. of iron, and 1.003 of phosphorus. This deposit 
occurs in crystalline rocks, supposed to be Devonian. ‘Phe largest outcrop of 
the ore is on the south side of the island, and is there from 20 to 25 feet thick. 
This bed rests on crystalline limestone, which contains thin bands: of inter- 
stratified. ore. This bed has been traced for a distance of several miles to- 
ward the northward. nee - 

For mining and shipping, this ore is very favorably situated. Furnaces 
erected at the mines could obtain abundance of charcoal from the neighbor- 
hood, or coal from the coal fields of Vancouver's Island, about_twenty miles 
distant, might be used. This locality may at no far distant day. j upply the 
pig iron market of the North Pacific Coast, as water communiédtiey ieee from 
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THE ENORMOUS COAL PRODUCTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tar British Mine Inspectors’ Reports for 1875, which have just appeared, 
show that, notwithstanding the depressed condition of trade in England dur- 
ing the past year, the already immense production of coal in 1874, still further 
increased during 1875, by 6,716,377 tons, or about 5} per cent. increase for the 
year. 

The amount of coal raised in 1875, was 133,306,485 tons ; in 1874, 126,590,- 
108 ; in 1873," 128,680, 131. 

The number of deaths from mine accidents was considerably larger in 1875 
than in 1874, though the total number of persons employed was several thou- 
sand less. It would seem that the low price has stimulated the consumption 
of coal, and enabled England to export more largely, while the reduced wages 
have made the men more industrious, the output per man being largely in- 
creased. - We fear also, that this desire to do a large amount of work, has made 
the men more careless. We shall next week give the particulars of these statis- 
tics, in convenient furm for reference and comparison. 





MINING TOOLS AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 
Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Tue Hardy Patent Pick Co., of Sheffield, England, exhibits a very fine col- 
lection of picks and handles in the English Department of Machinery Hall. 
These picks, curiously enough, were invented in 1869 by C. A. Harpy of Phila- 
delphia. Their manufacture on a commercal scale has however only been 
carried on in England, and after five or six years of successful working there, 
they are now brought back here to serve as a proof that England is not al- 
ways conservative in adopting a good foreign invention, even though it may 
not have been appreciated at home. 

The original invention of Mr. Hagpy consisted in the fitting of a malleable 
iron socket piece to the feather of the handle in which the pick was fastened 
by a set screw, it Leing made solid without an eye. The pick as now made 
fits in a similar malleable iron socket, but instead of being held in place by a 
set screw, it is secured by a steel wedge and cotter which bears up against 
the under side of the pick. The pick is slotted on the upper side, and is 
pressed up by the wedge, so that it is firmly held by the top of the socket. 
This form of handle is much used with light straight mining picks, and is said 
to work well. When it is necessary to frequently sharpen the picks, this form 
is specially valuable, both on account of the readiness with which they are re- 
movable, and also because the cost of making these heads is less than with 
those having ‘‘eyes.” Another form of pick which is made by the Hardy Co. hasa 
long éron ferrule on the feather of the handle which is split on both sides for 
some distance from the top. When the pick is driven on in the ordinary man- 
ner the ferrule contracts at the slit slightly, its elasticity helping materially to 
keep the pick firmly fixed in its place. A third form of handle is made with a 
solid ferrule on the feather, the ferrule being recessed on one side in which 
fits a slightly tapering half round wedge. An ordinary eye pick, when driven 
on this kind of ferrule, is firmly held by this taper wedge. A change in the 
size of the wedge makes it possible to use picks having different-sized eyes on 
the same handle. All the picks made by the Hardy Co. are of solid cast steel, 
and are polished. Their exhibit includes almost every variety of mining poll 
and ordinary pick used in this country, and also special kinds of handles. 
Where it is necessary that the latter should be quite short, they are made with 
long iron ferrules, which give them the weight possessed by longer handles. 


THE VERONA PICKS. 


These are made by the Verona Tool Works of Pittsburg, Pa. Several speci- 
} mens of these picks are to be found. in the collection of manufactured steel 
products exhibited by the Crescent Steel Works of Pittsburg in the Main 
1} Building. ‘The picks are made of solid steel from the Crescent Works, which 
fact is a sufficient guarantee of the good quality of the material out of which 
they are constructed. ihe Verona Company make a variety of these picks for 
mining and other purposes, the different forms of which are illustrated in the 

it obeoiiian columns of this journal. 

One noticeable feature in these picks is the substitution of a tubular cheek to 
the eye which makes the picks hold much more firmly to the handles than do 
those which have the old-fashioned pointed cheek. 

KLEIN, LOGAN & CO. PICKS. 
i} This firmi makes a very good display of their goods in the Main Building, 
1} smong which are quite a number of mining picks and sledges. Some of these 
at@ tinde of solid steel and in the construction of the eyes and their general 
finish, they are much like those made by the Verona Company. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1876, 


Special Report of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
ADMISSIONS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 4, 1876. 
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| VERONA TOOL COMPANY'S PICKS. 


1 MATEX inamvited to the-Advertisement of the Verona Tool Company's Picks 
! on » Phese tools are in quality and price worthy the attention of 
all mining or railroad picks, or other mining tools. 
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CONVERSAZIONE OF THE INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 


Tue meeting at the rooms of the Centennial Commission of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, on Thursday evening, June 29th, which con- 
cluded the session of the general meeting of the Institute, was quite well at- 
tended. Prof. Rirrzr von Tunner, of Leoben, Austria; who had just arrived 
in this city, and Mr. I. Lowrn1an BE.u were among those present. 

Dr. T. Sterry Hunt gave a short description of the geological structure and 
ore deposits of the country through which the excursion of the Institute had 
lately passed. Dr. Hunt, in speaking of the iron ores of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
said there were three general geological formations from which iron ores were 
obtained. The first is the older gneissoid formation, in which some consider- 
able deposits of magnetic ore have been discovered within a few years. The 
more important of these beds are found in the great South Mountain, near its 
southern termination at Reading. Another class of magnetic ores, which are 
associated with more or less copper, occur in the mesozoic red sandstone for- 
mations. The most important of the deposits of this ore at present known, is 
the Cromwell Bank, which was visited on Tuesday (June 27). The ore, which 
occurs in an almost solid mass, is surrounded by trap dykes, which dykes 
have, apparently, protected it to a great extent from eroding influences. Es- 
timates which have been made show that there is, probably, 64,000,000 tons of 
ore above water level, and recent borings have shown that to depths of 200 to 
300 feet below the water level, the character of the deposit remains the same. 
The third class of ores found in Eastern Pennsylvania are the brown hydrated 
ores which are found in the lower Devonian limestone of the Lehigh and Le- 
banon Valleys. These ores, although not as rich as the magnetic ores just 
spoken of, are found in large quantities and play a very important part in the 
iron making of the section of the State in which they are found. Dr. Hunt, in 
speaking of the coal region, said that in considering the value of coal forma- 
tions, their superficial area often gave very delusive ideas as to the amount of 
coal which they contain. The three small basins of anthracite coal which are 
found in Eastern Pennsylvania, will, probably, furnish as much coal, owing 
to the great thickness of the seams, as bituminous coal areas of much greater 
extent in the West. 
~ 





COAL-OUTTING MACHINERY. 


Art the last meeting of the South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, Mr. THomas Parton, F. G. 8., read a paper on 
the above-named subject. He said : 

Exactly four years ago, when there was experienced a great want of men at a 
high rate of wages, there was a lively attention paid to the important question 
of the practicability of using machinery for the purpose of cutting (or holing) 
the coal seams. 

This operation in coal mining being the most costly and the absolutely ne- 
cessary one, and the proper working of the mine being so dependent upon the 
regularity of this labor, and there arising at times so much difficulty in get- 
ting the men to work their quota of time in anything like regular periods, it 
became a matter of serious consideration whether or not these coal-cutters 
could be economically applied to the varied circumstances of the varied seams 
of coal in the country. In order to elicit information on this question as to 
what had been accomplished in this direction, the writer visited several collier- 
ies in the North. As a result of that inspection, a paper containing full par- 
ticulars of a machine known as WrinsTaNLEY & BarKER’s was read at an ordi- 
nary meeting of the Institute on June 3, 1872. It will not be requisite to re- 
iterate those particulars, as the circumstances under which the same machine 
is now working at the same colliery, as seen by the writer a few weeks ago, is 
doing equal duty, to the satisfaction of the company. Four years’ regular 
work in a seam of from 25 to 28 inches—a seam that cannot be worked profit- 
ably by hand labor on account of its hardness to hole-is a good test of the 
practicability of a coal-cutting machine. 

This cutter, I may say, has for two years’ average cut at a rate of 25 yards 
per hour with a pressure of air of 22 lb. The machine requires but minimum 
repair, and is worked by a Staffordshire man at a rate per ton. The economi- 
cal results are most favorable, both as to cost of labor and proportion of round 
coal to small. 

Mr. Hystop, the author of the new work on ‘‘Coal Mining,” seems to have 
given minute attention to the working of coal-cutters. In his work he gives a 
detailed report of the duty done by Messrs. Barrp’s cutter.. It says: ‘‘It 
seems clear, therefore, that:in suitable seams and circumstances, machines will 
give steady work, improved coal, and reduced costs.” 

‘**Not having worked a Winstanley machine, I cannot speak so definitely of 
its performance, but judging from the experience at Barleith Colliery (where 
two Bairds and a Winstanley have been working together), and our experi- 
ence at Cobinsham, I am inclined to think that the Baird is inferior to the 
Winstanley in the following points: 1. It requires more power. 2. It is more 
unwieldy. 3. It is more troublesome to adjust. 4. It requires extra labor.” 

‘‘While in these points it seems inferior to Winstanley’s, the two years’ 
working in a very hard seam at Barleith has shown its superiority in the fol- 
lowing points: 1. In being reversible. 2. In its cutting power.” 

In consequence of the strike existing in parts of Yorkshire where other cutters 
are used, we have not been fortunate enough to inspect them at work, but very 
courteous letters have been received, offering every facility for inspection, and 
containing various particulars. One refers to a machine called the Gmxorr 
and Copey patent, which is in work at several collieries in the North. This 
machine is adapted for any seam of 24 inches and upwards, and can arrange 
its cutters at any level, as the circumstances of the seam may require, and is 
self-acting. 

It is made principally of steel and wrought iron ; the frame is of angle iron, 
about 5 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet 4 inches wide, on which are fixed two cylin- 
ders 74 inches in diameter, with a 9-inch stroke, working on to a crank shaft, 
which by a simple contrivance drives the pinion, which gears into the the slots 
of the cutter wheel. 

The wheel is ot cast steel, 3 feet 10 inches diameter, and makes six revolutions 
per minute ; on its outer edge are fixed 26 cutters, thus giving 120 strokes per 
minute, making an undercut of 3 feet 4 inches by 24 to 3 inches thick ; the 
cutters are 4 inches long by ] inch square. Its self acting or propelling ar- 

ements are by a wire-rope passing round a snatch-block fixed at one end 
of the face to be holed, and working round a small drum fixed at the front end 
of the machine, which is actuated by a ratchet wheel and lever worked by an 
adjustable crank. 

The top of the machine is covered by a plate of sheet iron to prevent the roof 
from falling among the working parts. A fair average work with this machine 
is reported to be about 25 to 30 yards long by 2 feet 4 inches wide, with a pres- 
sure of air of 27 lb. In one economic aspect this cutteris doing good service— 
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in producing a large proportion of round coal. Out of: every 100 tons of hand- | 
hewed coal, 3 teet 4 inches thick, 50 tons only of round are produced, the re- 
mainder being small, while the same quantity produced by the cutter gives 75 
tons of round to 25 of small. 

It should be needless here to state that the adoption of any kind of machinery 
which is calculated to supersede manual labor in the working of our mines is a 
desideratum devoutly to be wished for. When we consider the vast and marvel- 
ous transformation which has taken place in all our industries on the surface in 
the application of machinery, the valuable and intricate work which has been 
accomplished, and the wonderful strides of —— made, as the outgrowth of 
this application, we almost wonder that the busy world below ground, present- 
ing its labors under such disadvantageous conditions, has gone so far without 
utilizing the same inventive power which has done so much on the surface. 

Although a few attempts have been made in this direction during the past 
30 years to apply machinery to do the work of the collier in cutting the coal, it 
is only of recent date we can say it is both practical and economical to use coal- 
cutters under certain circumstances. It is for the mining industry to ascertain 
those favorable conditions, and apply us a means to extend such appliances as 





will lessen the risk of property and life, and increase the output of our fuel to 
cheapen its extraction. 
After further inspecting the working of these machines, it is our intention to 


be more definite in defining under what circumstances these coal-cutters can 
be advantageously used. 





MINING NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, MICHIGAN, MONTANA, AND UTAH. 


CatirorniA.—Dutch Flat Forum, June 29.—The Swamp Angel Mine in Nevada 
County is worked entirely by drifting. at least a mile of tunnels having been driven, 
the longest being over 1,200 feet. Tbey are now ae out splendid paying blue 
gravel, as a panfull washed in our presence — testified. The bank of gravel now 
in sight where they have breasted out will furnish all the work they will need for the 
next 20 years. Ifwe can judge from appearances and the results of their work in 
the past, this is one among the best drift claims in this mining district. 

Tne Green Valley Mining Company is pegeening rapidly with the shaft, which is 
now down 30 feet. and still in quicksand. e water which drove them out at 15 feet 
is kept under control by a cast iron pump worked by an overshot wheel. They will 
reach bedrock in about to or 15 feet more. The Superintendent, V. SoupER, was un- 
der the impression that there was another channel further in the hill, so accordingly 
sent men to work running a tunnel in bedrock. He wascorrect. At 72 feet they ran 
through the bedrock into a channel of washed gravel which prospects well in fine 
gold ; the depth of this channel is not known yet but is supposed to have been the 
main river bed at one time. 

The Hidden Hill Mining Company made another partial clean up recently, the re- 
sult being over 100 ozs. of coarse gold. They have still considerabls bedrock to clean 
which wi pax well. Their dividends this year will be large. 

The Coal Mine in Siskiyou County.- Owing to the great ote of water coming 
into the shaft lately sunk on the coal mine of McConneLt & Carrick, south of town, 
it is hard work to go down any further, hence it is the intention of the owners to com- 
mence boring, towards prospecting it, in hopes of finding a coal bed that will justify 
the great expense of running a tunnel to drain and work the mine, A 1 the prospects 
of coal taken out, on trial, proves to be of excellent quality, and it is firmly believed 
that the great quantity of water in the shaft comes from a bed of coal. Old coal 
miners in this section all agree th it the indications are favorable towards further de- 
velopments.— Yreka Journal, June 14th. 

The Soulsby Mine, in Tuolumne County, is credited with the production of $20,000 
in May from 1,200 tons of quartz. The mine has rich ore in a narrow lode broken by 
es, and its yield has for that reason been interrupted on several occasions for long 
periods. 

The Hadlock Mine, at Mosquito, Caloveras County, lately crushed forty-six 
tons of rock in GARLAND’s mill. The quartz paid $8.so per ton. Two shafts have 
been sunk on the mine, seventy-five feet deep, and a level driven connecting them. 
The ledge averages about three feet and a half in width and will all pay for crushing. 
The mine is not supplied with machinery for working to advantage. 

Ventura, California, Oil Wells. The oil wells near Ventura, it is said, are about to 
furnish at the wharf 1,500 barrels per month, soon to be increased to 5,000. A re- 
finery is being erected in Ventura City. 


CoLorapo.— Central oy Register, June 28-—Judd & Crosby Reduction Works.— 
The silver shipment of these works at Georgetown, from January 1st to June 17th, 
had a coin value of $107,386. 


99. 
ALEXANDER & Co. of the Native Silver Lode at Caribou are about to build a mill for 
the treatment of ores from that vein. 

Young American Lode.—It is expected that nearly $30,000 will be taken from this 
lode, which is in Clear Creek County, during the month of June. 

; The Burleigh Tunnel is again being driven forward, and is now over 1,850 feet 
ong. 

The St. Louis Mine is taking a prominent rank among the bullion producers of Gil- 
pin Ceunty. Twenty-five stamps have been secured at the Gregory mill. 

The Bobtail Company keep their mills and 115 stamps employed. 

‘ owe Pulverizer with the capacity of fifteen stamps, is running steadily in 
ussell. ; 

The Aduddel and Searle Mines on Clifton Mountain are producing silver ore, carry- 
ing some go'd and a large percentage of lead, thut yields from $70 to $320 per ton. 

Gregory Mine.—The ore vein in the bottom of this mine, 725 feet deep, is improv- 
ing in size and — ity. 

The Tr. asure Lode on Mammoth Hill, an old discovery re'ocated by J. W. Hotman, 
is producing som» very good ore, the last runs giving from 6 to 7 ounces of gold to the 
cord. The snaft is 55 feet —_. and is covered by a shaft house.: 

Taylor’s Dry Concentration Works.—A silver reducing mill containing five Bruck- 
ner cylinders is being added to these works at Georgetown. 


Lake's Stamp Mill at Black Hawk has received an addition of five stamps and other 
improvements and is running steadily. 


he Monmouth-Kansas mill will have its full 


eompliment of 52 stamps at k be- 
fore the close of the month. : ? oy 


CotorapDo Zinc OrEs.--The Georgetown Miner of the 1st ‘nst. says: ‘‘ A series of ex- 
periments is now being conducted here and in the East with the object of ascertain- 
ing the best. method of utilizing the zinc in a large class of our ores. When this 
is ascertained, capitalists now interested in works for the treatment of zinc ores, 
will at once erect works in the valley, and render useful and profitable a metal which 
has hitherto been only a detriment to mill-men. A gentleman of large experience in 
handling the ores of this district, has agreed to furnish 4,000 tons per annum, carry- 
ing over 40 per cent. zinc, and from 20 to 100 ozs. in silver. We trust that success 


will crown this enterprise, for it is of great importance to every citizen of this town 
and country.” 


Micuican.— Duncan Silver Mine.—The following statement has been issued to the 
stockholders of the Duncan Silver Mining Company, which is located on the north shore 
of Lake Superior: ‘‘ Explorations,” says Wm. M. Courtis, M. E., manager, ‘on your 
property during the past year have confirmed the opinion expressed in my report of 
ast Spring, that there was a belt of paying ground extending entirely across the 
we wad ; but the richness of this ground has far exceeded my expectations. A winze 

s been sunk from the surface to the first level in this belt of ground, and cross-cuts 
and stopes opened upon it. From here, exceedingly rich ore in bunches has been 
taken (the largest containing 300 lb. A No. 1 ore), and in addition the leaders carry 































good stamp work the entire distance. ‘Ihere have been produced 13 tons of the 
er ton, and 20 tons of No. 2 about $4 


richest grade, above $2 000 P 5, and a larger 
amount of poorer material of which no account is taken; the result of the work of 
only a few men, the larger number being engaged in exploration and openings. The 
amount of ore now developed ready for stoping and treatment, between No. 2 Eastern 
— , is about 6,000 tons, at a safe estimate, that will assay $25 to $50 per ton, as 
shown by the work already done, while the chances are favorable for striking larger 
bunches of rich ore in the ae ground. The cost of treating the above ore, 
including mining and smelting, will not exceed $10 per ton. A surface opening, 230 
feet west of No. 2 shaft, shows the leaders extending in this direction, and at surface 
have every indication of proving as rich as at.the winze, native silver showing at this 
peint. We have now developed sufficient ground above the first level to insure the 
return of cost of mill, mining and treating all ore, and leave a large surplus for con- 
tinuing explorations in depth. I would, therefore, recommend the purchase of a 
small mill, which will cost about $20,000, for concentrating all grades of ore. 
The explorations in depth have been driving the second level east.and west of No. 
3 shaft, and sinking shafts 2 and 3 each alift of 60feet. The latter has now reached 
a depth of 250 feet. All that can be said of this work is that no silver has been found 
in the green slate, but the vein at bottom of shaft has every evidence of continuing, 
and there is nothing to prevent striking good ore at any point. I do not look for ore 
until there is a change of country rock, but so long as the vein has such a favorable 
appearance, there is every reason to believe success will attend explorations in this 
direction also.” : 

In view of the very favorable statement of Mr. Courtts, the Directors have thought 
it advisable to raise the means to equip the mine with facilities for realizing from the 

roduct of ore now within reach. For this purpose a small stamp mill and eoncen- 
rator will be needed. They therefore called a special meeting of the stockholders, 
which was held at the company’s office on the 15th ult. 

Silver Mining mg of Silver Islet, L. S.—A correspondent advises us that the 
same rock has been found containing graphite and silver, south of the main shaft on 
the go fathom level, inthis mine, that proved so rich above, and the captain thinks 
heis just on the back of another large deposit of ore. 

the Milwaukee Iron Company have taken a twenty year lease of the Breen Mine, 
Lake Superior Region. This, together with the Quinesuik and Breitung Mine leases, 
betokens a large degree of confidence in the region on the part of the Milwaukee 


Company. They have caused a thorough examination of the district to be made by 
experts. 


West Mountatn Minineo District,,UTan.— The No- You-Don’t and Nez Perces Chief 
Mines work with 80 men, producing over 100 tons of ore daily ; value $21 per ton. 
The mines are owned by the old Telegraph Mining Company, with Prof. HoLpEN of 
Cleveland, as Manager and chief owner The Montreal Mine ships 50 tuns daily. 

The Grecian Bend works 25 men, shipping 20 tons per day....... The Neptune 
and Kempton Mines are working a few men only, in the lower works, with fair pros- 
pects....... The Spanish Mine works with 25 men, shipping 20 to 25 tons daily. ...... 
The Aladdin, Owyhee, Albino, Live Yankee, and Bully Boy Mines, situated at the head 
of Bingham Caiion, ship ore of a much higher grade than any other Mine of the Dis- 
et. <.. «.; The Revere and Yosemite Mines work 50 men each, and produce 30 to 35 
tons per day each The Hamlin Mine has a nice body of rich ore in sight. ...... 
Lhe Winnamuck new Shaft is down to a depth of 250 feet, and produces very good 
ore under the able manasement of PINEDO, Esq. 

AMERICAN Park CaXon.—7'he Miller Mine has made some time ago, comhection be- 
tween the Mormon and Lady Annie tunnels, representing a length of 1,500 f€6t; the 
Mine produces rich ore and is in a fair way to regain its old reputation... °'..The 
Sunday works with 12 men, producing 350 bushel of ore. ‘lhe character of the ore 
has changed from a gold to a chloride of silver, assaying 350 bushels per ton 
The Russler has a 25-feet vein with 214 feet of 80 bushel ore 
have their tunnel in over 200 feet....... The La Belle exhibits a 3-feet vein of 67 bushel 
Cees ..< 025 The Lost Maid is working vigorously on a 5-feet vein of fine galena....... 
The Bredemeyer has a 3-feet vein of 47 dollar ore.........7he Wild Dutchman works 20 
men, producing 15 to 20 tons daily. 

Opuir.— The Miner’s Delight has an immense body of ore in sight, and produces 30 
tons of carbon ore per da The Gray Kock works with 40 men, shipping 25 tons 
of ore daily. The above said two mines are under Mr. Lonematp’s able management. 

The Monarch, Douglass, and San Joaquin ship little but high grade ore steady. 

The Pollicot works on a 5-feet lode of chloride ore....... the Wild Delirium 

Mines ship 10 tons of good ore daily... .. - Lhe Lion Hill Mines pour out fine ore steady 
day after day. : : ; ; 

‘Day Caston.— The Mono have retimbered their Main Inoline to a depth of over 540 
feet, and shows at a depth of over 6oofeet in the Main, and at a depth of 500 feet in the 
West Inoline, ore of $200 value per ton The suit between the Mono and 
Magnolia Mines has been decided in favor of the Mono ; each being separate and dis- 
tinct ore bodies....... The Queen of the Hills ships 40 to 50 tons per day....... The 
Plavilla is pouring out handsomely....... The Hidden Treasure ships over 50 tons daily, 
and is building a tramway down to Jacob’s City, and a new toll-road from there to the 
mouth of the Caiion, which is a distance of 1 i“ mileg.......... The Deseret is shipping 
small quantities of Kern silver ore....... The Chicago works 12 men on prospect. 

SrockLanp.— The Southport Mine is producing 50 bushel ore The IXL Mine 
works 8 men....... The Wiliam Tell produces a good grad of ore, and so does the 
Manzanilla, Madison, Muscatine, L‘gal Tender, Black Diamond, and Bullion Mines, 
each and all of them producing from 5 to 8 tons of ore daily The Silver King 
and Miss Livingstone have struck a fine body of rich ore which they are rapidly open- 
i The Longmaid, Chicago, and Waterman Smelters, run all to their full ca- 


The Silver Dipper 


JAPANESE IRon Maxk1na.—The blast furnaces of Japan are small, and of very simple 
construction, although built on the same principle as those of Europe. ‘The walls are 
built of fire-proof clay mixed witha few stones. The blast fu:naces are round, and 
have an opening at the side, closed by a band of clay; opposite are two other open- 
ings, through which comes a strong current of air, driven into the furnace by Chinese 
bellows worked by men. Before pouring the ore into the furnace they mix it with 
coal, and subject it to a previous calcination, so as to rid it of its carbonic acid and sul- 
phur. ‘ihe Japanese do not understand puddling ay practised in the West; but the 
principle of their procedure is exactly the same. The fused iron, mixed with a little 
sand and pieces of iron, is again fused with charcoal in a second furnace, when it is 
left to cool for several days, until the whole mass has the appearance of fluid. The 
Japanese method of making steel is quite different from that practised in Europe. 
They mix a quantity of iron in pigs and iron in bars, cover the mixture with borax, 
and melt the whole for a week ina small fire proof crucible. The borax serves to dis- 
solve the impurities in the dross, which floats on the surface, and cooled, it is ham- 
mered hard, and alternately plunged in:o water ur oil, after which it is cemented and 
tampered. The mode of cementing is as follows: The steel on coming from beneath the . 
hammer, is covered with a mixture of clay, cinders, marl, and charcoal powder. When 
this plaster is dry the whole is subjected to a red heat, and the steel. is afterwards 
conan very slowly in warm water, which is allowed to become tepid. Steel thus ob- 
tained is not very supple, but extremely hard, because it is not —_ tempered or 
completely freed from its impurities. 1t would not do for making watch springs, but 
isused by the Japanese for swords and sabers, which are tempered as many as 
eleven times, and knives, which are tempered four times. 


CENTENNIAL Excursions For Miners.—The Reading Railroad Sones gave an 
initial excursion to the miners and their families, on the 5th inst., to the Centennial 
Exposition, furnishing them with transportation, entrance fee, and dinner in the 
grounds, free of charge. There will be, during the season, a sufficient number of 
these free excursions ore to enable every miner ijn the Schuylkill region in the 
company’s employ and his family to visit the Exhibition free of charye. The number 
of the excursionists were about 1,400. ; 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. | 


Tais is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines, 


Comparative Statement for the week ending July r. 
1876. \ 1875. 


Week. , Year.* | Week. ; Year.* 


Wyoming Regvon. 


Tons of 2,240 lb. 












































D. and H. Canal Co .....) 52,152 920,256 69,817 | 1,602,359 
D. L. and W. RR. Co.... 40,437 629,488 78,784 | 1,519,509 
Penn, Coal Co ........ 27,428 433,922) 28,977 634,901 
Bs. GV, Re OD. cos00 cove 195447 43 .982 24,183 400,826 
P. and N. Y. RR. Co..... 151 12,*57| 3.894] 56,714 
OC. RE. Of TF .ccvcecces 125 559,514, 48,558 290,355 
Penn, Canal......ce+000 14,123 13°,661 39707 | 10,092 
154,863 | 3,117,380, 257,917 | 4,520,756 
Lehigh Region. 
L. V. RR. Co ....c.e0000! 75,304 | 1,066,943) 15,665] 217,074 
eS! a 2 oS 30,221 531,978, 11,140 18,780 
D. H. and W. B. RR..... 1,842 18,146, 2,140 32,576 
107,167 | 1,617,067/ 28,945 | 268,430 
Schuylkill Region. 
P. and R. R. RR. Co..... 158,589 | 1,905,990, 151,433] 854,877 
Shamokin & Lykens Val.) 18,148 378,630, 33.345] 548,700 
176,737 | 2,284,620, 184,778 | 1,413,637 
Sullivan Region. 
Sul. and Erie RR. Co....) 37 26,351 —_ 5,557 
|e ienanietmninass elaine 
Total ....ccesscccecces| 439,324 | 7,045,418) 471,640 | 6,2.8,389 
——| —- —| = 
TNcCrease, .o.ese.e sees _ 837,038 — — 





Decrease ........s0000| 32,935 _ 


* Year beginning January rst. 

The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about seven per cent. 
of the whole producticn. 


Perth Amboy business : Tons. 
Received for the week ......... ecccces 22,851 
Shipped for the week ......... ee 18,345 
IE SREY Cesc cnn ienseseaccseshs 86,133 


The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Piedmont Railroads 
amounts to 291,294 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1875. 








Belvidere Delaware RR, report. Week.} Year | Year 
1876. | 1875. 
Receipts of coal at Coal Port (Trenton)! 9,205'100,920 206 
“ “ « South Amboy....| 5,630/203,966, 21,358 
Shipments at Coal Port (Trenton). ... | 4,520] 95,021 196 
* South Amboy. ..... .....|11,262!204,006] 98,712 





Shipm@its Of coal from James River, from January 1, 1876, 
to July 1, 1876: 


Cannelton. | Peytona, |Coal Valley. 















































JAMUALY . 20 acccccccers +447 oe oe 
PERERA ce oc cansscccens 1,479 1,463 150 
DONOR vc nsec ccnbsnepiess 550 | 1,825 i oe 
ABT wcccl esvewese socse 3,168 758 2,206 
BEES bs aseenenes shone ss 4,723 2,210 2,303 
SR heas sn ssh dsxereee 3.499 1,392 1,327 
BOUIE. 0050000005 00 15,666 | 7,648 6,046 
Blacksburg.| Clover Hill. Totals. 
JADUALY 2.22 vecrcrcrcese 830 oe 3277 
PORPUREG..5 220002200050 1,506 930 5,528 
ea ie 1,285 : 3,060 
BROT 0 cccisccesesvceses 740 525 7+4°3 
DSC akabivpas sb uekaue 670 1,000 10,769 
DUG po ccavcsboccsssases 330 575 7,123 
BN So bean wesebasen 4,082 4.315 37,757 
Coal Shipped at P.clou, N. S , for week ending July 
5 BPO. cvvcecs. oe. suensvpsccesss concccccece +.+-7,267 tons. 
Previously exported ........... ccccccccecces- 47,050 * 


Total to date. ...ccccscoccsscccccccceenee5§)t27 
The Production of Bituminous Coal for the week 
onding July 1, was as follows : 


Tons of 2,000 Ib., except where otherwise designated. 
Cumberland Region, Md. Week,Tons. Year, Tons, 


Tons of 2,240 Ib..... eee cccccccccccccoccces 43 443 7859334 
Barclay Region, 2a, 

Barclay RR., tons Of 2240 1b.....ccecccees 6,448 161,156 
Broad Top Kegion, Pu. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RR......... 3.730 79,084 

*East Broad Top......cccsscccccccses* -« 1,214 34,706 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 

ee 583 28.278 

*Tyrone and Clearfield .......06. seevee 24,226 544,004 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

*Pennsylvania RR....-ccscccecessecescees 49336 1C0,001 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa. 

*West Penn. RR.....cceesecensccecceeees 3,095 98.247 

*Southwest Penn. RR ... ....--eeeeeeeee 1,791 28,695 

*Penn. & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR. 20,166 371,162 

*Pennsylvania RR. .........ecee-ceeeecees 7,586 150,131 


* For the week ending June 21. 
The Prodaction of Coke for the week ending June er. 





. Tons of 2000! b. Week. Year, 
Tons, Tons. 

Tyrone and Clearfield.....ssseee. cere ces oe ee 
Alleghany Region.........essceeesecesecece ee ee 
West Penn. RR.......c0- scccccccccceccce 644 22.447 
Southwest Penn. RR.... 2.0... 00s eeeee eeeee 0392 232,958 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 8-9 21,005 
Pittsburgh, Penn, RR........ceeeeeecoees 3,284 94.065 
Tb «00sec cvesccccccccce co coceseceslGslJQ 37475 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Fripsy Evenrna, July 7, 1876, 
Anthracite. 
No improvement is noticeable in the demand for an- 
thracite coal. This is not strange when we consider the 
number of mills that have stopped this week, many of 


which will not resume for months, 
only remain idle for a short time. The first of July is a 
time appointed by many works to make repairs, take ac- 
count of stocks, etc., and in the present condition of 
trade matters are not hurried much. In addition to this, 
rolling mills, nail mills, and that class of works make the 
warm weather an excuse for a few weeks stoppage, so 
that the present consumption cf coal is very much be- 
low what 1t was a month ago. 

It does not appear that anthracite coal is being 
‘* slaughtered” quite somuch as a few weeks ago ; never- 
theless, prices, as a rule, are much below circular rates. 
Stocks do not appear to be reduced much, if any, and it 
is very probable that even a greater curtailment of pro- 
duction will have to be made during August than during 
June and July. 


Bituminous. 

There is but very little doing in this fuel—nothing 
worthy of note. The better class of Cumberland coals 
have been reduced in price, but this effort to increase 
business has had no perceptible effect. Some of the 
poorer coals from this region have been sold as low as 
$3.40 at Georgetown, and rumor says even lower. The 
better classes have sold down to $3.60, equivalent to 
$4.95 discharged in this city. These figures, with the 
existing rates of freight on the Cumberland and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and with the high rates of wages paid 
miners and others, must be ruinous to the coimpanics 
supplying the coal. 

The bituminous interests have suffered somewhat this 
year from competition with British coals, which, in 
the absence of paying cargoes have been carried to this 
country and the West Indies as ballast. The shipments 
from Great Britain from January 1, to May 31, 1875 and 
1876 respectively, were as follows to the countries 
named ; 


SSS 
| 


1876. 1875. 
BS PRR osc caw so cesse siweeee 148 148 150,861 
OMI MENEMUN, 5.50 siscdeessuwinach an 288,316 308,348 
North America ........ . 193,997 g1,711 


In former years the business done by our eastern } 
mines with the Pacific coast and the West Ladies was j 
quite important, but this year it has been very meager. 
The shipments to the United States during the first five 
months of 1876, were more than double those of the cor- 
responding period or 1875, to San Francisco alone, they 
show a gain of 36,507 tons or an increase of 0.er 150 per 
cent. 


Coal Trade of Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 6, 1876. 


This is the third of the four week’s during which the 
production of coal is to be considerably curtailed. In 
the official language of the companies, it is called an ab- 
solute suspension of coal mining and transporting, but 
their returns indicate a business of about 150,000 tons 
during the week’s stoppage. The supply of cars in the 
Schuylkill Region during tast week, did not reach 4o per 
cent. of the rating, for the individual operators. It is 
very difficult to reconcile the action of the company, ad- 
van ing coal on the 1st of July, and announcing a fur- 
ther advance of 15 cents per ton on the 1st of August, 
in order to induce consumers and dealers to buy more 
free y now, and holding back cars in the meantime, to 

revent those who are anxious of saving the advance 

rom receiving the coal they order. 

The trade is not quite as dull as it was, and would 
show fair activity for this season of the year, if left to 
take its regular course. Many expect unusual activity 
during the Fall, but there is nothing to warrant such ex- 
pectation. On the contrary, the large stock of domestic 
sizes held by the cowpanies, and the small consumption 
by manufacturers, leave no chance for any great activity. 
Putting up prices already too high, acts as a dam- 
per instead of a sumulant, as intended. The Schuylkil 
Region is fast losing ground in the kastern markets. It 
may seem increditable, that the Reading Company pre- 
fers to make their quota with kinds and sizes not wan- 
ted, and which have to be stored to assist those who 
have erders in filling them, but it is nevertheless a fact. 

Freights continue very low. $1.10@t.15 to Boston 
and Portland, and soc. to Richmond and Washington, 
with occasionally a shade less to Philadelphia. 


Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 


Domestic Gas Coals. 
Atthe Ship- Alongside 


Per ton of 2240 lb. ping Ports. in NewYork, 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 


Philadelphia..... ....ccrcrccccccccecs $4 70 $6 00 
“ “ at 8S. Amboy... 5 50 6 co 
Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia... 8 00 8 50 
“ ss South Amboy.. 8 so cose 
és OEP... cover rceccnescnecesonse 6 oo 6 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt.... 425 5 75 
Denpard, West Va... .....cccccsccoce cece 450 6 oc 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 450 6 oo 
Fairmount, West Va., “ a eee 4 35 6 00 
Newburgh Orrel, Md. “ * oes 4 5° 6 00 
Cannelton Cannel, W. Va......-....ss00- cece 10 00 
$s Splint, « at Richmond. 4 50 6 co 
“ Gas Coal at Richmond, ..... 400 5 5° 
Peytona Cannel, W. Va. at Richmond... 8 50 30 co 
Manufacturing and Steam Coals, 

Cumberland, at Georgetown and Alex- 

BNATIA, VO... ..eeee ceveeevevseveese3 50Q3 75 5 00 


although some will Cumberland, at Baltimore............3 65@3 80 


[J oxy 8, 1876. 


5 25 
Clearfield f o.b. Canton, Baltimore....3 75@.... 


2 

Rockhill Semi-Bituminous and Broad Top, at the mine, cap 
2,000 Ib., go, f.0.b. Greenwich, Philadelphia, per 2240 Ib., 
$3 60@3 95, according to destination; at Amboy, 4 60; New 
York, 5.00. 

Clearfield and Allegheny, “ Kittanning,” ‘‘Sterling,’’ «‘Son- 
man,”’ and “‘ Eureka,”’ at the mines, per 2000 Ib., 90; at 
Greenwich, Phil., per 2240 lb., 3 75@4 25, according to des- 
tination ; f.o.b. South Amboy, N. J., 4 75; New York, 5 25. 

Foreign Gas Coals. 


Sterling. Am. cur’cy, 
Newcastle, at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 9/6@i1/ 6 50@ 7 00 
Liverpool House Orrel, at Liverpool.... 26/ 13 00 
Ince Hall Cannel ” ese 42/ 18 00 
Gas Cannel " — 28/ 13@14 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 
Gold. 
Block House, at Cow Bay, N.S ......... 2 00 475 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia.......... I 50 4 25 
Glace Bay, at Glace Bay.........eccssee I 50 4 25 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay................ 175 cece 
Sydney, International and Reserve 
SOEOR, BE PGROT «0.06 cnc escesccccee 2 00 5 5° 
Pictou, Albion & Vale mines, at Pictou. 2 25 


$75. 
* Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal for July, 


f.0.b. at the Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 
2240 lb. 


| 
| 
| 
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Wyoming Coals. 
tLackawanna and Scranton at 
Hoboken and Weehawken... 4 75.4 85/4955 05565 495 
Pittston at Newburg .. ....... 4 60.4 70/4 80'4 995 50 4 80 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston. '4 754 85495505565 4 85 
Plymouth, RB. A.,......0000 2.|-00-|.0+-14 95/5 1515 75 1495 
Susque. Coal Co. at Amboy W.A. 4 75.4 8549551555 495 
Kingston at Hoboken..... eoes 4 7514 85/4 95/5 155 65 495 
Lehigh Coals. 
Old Company at Port Johnston 5 25 ...:5055¢55 65 495 
Old Company’s Room Run “ (5 25... |5 05/5055 65 495 
Sugar Loaf, Hobok.& Amb.“ 5 23) «2. 5.055055 65 495 
Lehigh Coal Exchange * 15 25 ..../5 05505565 495 
Honey Brook Lehigh .........)3 2:,..6-|5 0955055 65 4 95 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy 5 25,....'5 05.5 05\5 65 4 95 
Schuylkill Coals atNoriun 
9th st., Brooktyn, <. D.+ | 
Schuylkill white asu.........../4 75.4 85.495 5055 6 8 
Schuylkill redush ..... ...0.| ooo ie - 5 15 ; = : 8s 
Shamokiu wuite and red ash.. | ........ |.--..5 25575 4 85 
LOPHeErry .....ercccce see-e sce: |coee|-c0e/5 8515 85.5 85 |4 90 
Lykens Valley......scecccccsee|-o0+ 0006 30/6 3016 30 § 35 





* Cuutractor’s prices are 20c. per ton less. 

tThe prices of Schuylkill coals for sh'pment from Philadel- 
phia are 35c. per ton less than at Brooklyn. 

¢ Boats towed by the D. & H.C. Co. atits expense to and 
rom New York harbor. 


Per ton, 

+2 40C, 
Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. York. 4oc. 
South Amboy to New York............ 30@35¢. 
Freight by the boats of the companies from Hoboken, Port 
Johnston, Weehawken, Rondout, South Amboy and Perth Am. 
boy to New York City and vicinity s50c 

Freight by the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s boats fro 
Newburg to New York 6sc. 


Retail Prices in New York. 
Anthracile. 
Grate and Egg. 


Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York 


Per 2000 lb. Stove. Chestnut. 
$ 


Pittston coal, in yard...........0.+-$5 70 6 00 $5 30 
Lackawanna coal, in yard.......... 5 70 6 co 5 30 
Wilkes-Barre, delivered ............ 6 25 675 5 75 
Lehigh & Locust Mountain, del’d.. 7 00 7 00 © 00 
Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d.......... 6 co 


7 50 7 50 
The Cost of delivery for Pittston and Lackawanna coal 


ranges from 40 cts, to $1 10 per ton, according to distance 
from the yard. 


Bituminous. 
Liverpool House Orrel, delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib....$18 co 
Liverpool House Cannel oe ” - coos 22 00 
American * " - Z eeee 13 CO 
Cannelton splint, « « “ ae 
Cannelton block, af ws -” ecoe 8S CO 
American Orrel “s - » eee TI@14 
Red Bank Cannel os ” #6 socee 84 00 
Cumberland * - “6 eeeee 7 00 


Baltimore, Md. July 6, 1876, 
Reported by our Special Correspondent, 


ANTHRACITE. 
Wholesale or Trade Prices per 2240 lb. 
Wilkes-Barre ‘‘ Lee’’ or ** Diamond,”’ In cars By boats 


Pittston and Plymouth. White ash. at depot. afloat. 
Lump and steamboat .......scecssceee coe $4 72 $4 57 
Broken... ..ccccccoccccccecceccesccesssces 5 10 495 
BB wss.ccne secececccseersceeseesese sess 5 20 5 05 
Stove........ ee cerecceseececserccceccserecs 5 OF 5 46 
ee “tteeeseeerecesecesessesee ces 6 § 76 4 Or 

Shamokin, (red or white ash), and “ Bos- 

ton,”’ free burning white ash, 
Lcvemntenniesesesaiiennaunren seeeeees 5 30 5 10 
Lctniesvdneanehbue be "Sebecetedseebesece* 00 

Lykens Valley, red ash, 2 

Egg and Stove .... ..ccccccecccosccscccseee 6 15 5 78 


From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@7sc. additional. 
By retail, all kinds and sizes, per 2240 Ib. .........$0 35@3 00 
BITUMINOUS. 
George’s Creek, Cumberland f. 0. b. at Locust 


Es <ctcvcceaagne s:.00eenenes <-> “sbnnbocecscc® 25 
West Virginia Gas f. 0. b. at Locust Point cee “” 


Youghiogheny Gas, f. o. b. at Locust Point......... 


Boston. June 26, 1876. 

Coal is very quiet in the wholesale way, but with a 
fair amount of business doing from the yards, though 
at very irregular prices. The same system of cutting to 
a cash-down buyer of six or eight tons seems to prevail 
in the retail business as marks the C.O.D. traffic in 
cargoes. There is very little coal coming forward, in 
fact cargoes ordered seem to be delayed, probably with 
the idea of forcing a steady tone to our Boston market 
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The manufacturing concerns are buying in the most | Virginia Cannel, per bbl...........0..ececeeceeeeeeees eo 800, 
cautious way a cargo at a time, many of the largest be- | Scotch “= tt anes ceceeescecccccccccccgecccese: BOC. 
ing constantly in the market for the bargains in anthra- | t. Carbon, we. per Db1.......seeee eee gatensessce roe 
cite and bituminous that are offering. yee teesearenes teeeeeees 50c. 

FREIGHTS are lower, off from 2 to 5¢. This is particu- | 8t. Bernard —— per bbl seeewecceserescecce eeseee ae 
larly noticeable at Georgetown, whence Boston charters | P peer eee ae 


on small cargoes at $1.40 have been offered.—Commer- | 


cial Bulletin. 
Buffalo, N. Y. July 6, 1876. 
Reported by our Special Correspondent. 


' 1 Elmira ;Ithaca.; Syracuse; Rochester. jOswego 
Deliv’red at} ———| —-—— | —— -- —- | ——- —_--—_-|--__—_. 
























































Afloat |Afloat.| Afloat. |afloatjret.del.| f.o.b. 

Grate ......| $405 | $435 | $450 | $5 2c] $5 45 | $5 45 
seeeseee! 4 05 4 35 4 50 5 2c 45 5 45 
Stove...... | 445 4 80 495 5 65} 6 go 5 9° 
Nut.. 4 15 4 50° 4 65 | _5 35! 6 60 5 60° 

a> Erie. Buffalo. 

Delivered at — —- — 
f.o.b. Afloat. f.o.b. |ret. del. 

Grate ..cccrccce $5 95 $5 45 $5 95 $6 70 

BE ccvcccccccccccce 5 95 5 45 595 6 70 

RON .0 0s ccvecececes | 6 40 5 go 6 40 715 

eer eer eoceee 6 10 5 60 6 10 6 80 


Cincinnati, O. July 6, 1876. 
Reported by our Special Correspondents, 


Market nominal and dull, with prices same as last 
quoted. 





Per ton of 2000 Ib. Bush. Ton, 
Youghiogheny, or Pittsburgh, afloat.......... 74%@8c.. — 
Pomeroy coal...... asasencces «e 5 @ca -— 
DEE ccksneccannecues “ q ¢ oa 
Cannel coal, according to quality ‘ 11 @16c. — 
YThe following are the retail prices delivered cee 
OIE 60 neetkeyansescwesss ne -on0ses< Toc, — 
CMISPOF .cvcoceces Seewegsescescccesececeseeses GCs — 
COMNE] .cccvcccccvccerccccccccccscones coccccecsslQQ@ssC, —— 
Kanawha Semi-Cannel............essee0 weer o+0eI0C. — 
Anthracite, per ton............. cesccee v cvccce 10 50@11 00 
Coke, at yard. .......cccccccccccccccccs e- ceeee e 70. 
Coke, hard and soft, delivered........ ENseéeee 9@toc. 


Cleveland, O. 

Specially reported by Messrs. Bates & MaRTIN. 
Herewith find quotations of our market : 
Per ton of 2000 Ib. f. 0. b. vessels. 


WHOLESALE. 
For vessels, On cars. 

Youghiogheny Gas Coal........ ° $4 10 $4 00 
Cantiel ...cccccccccccccce eovcee . 4 25 4 35 
Blossburgh .....-..+ eerccceces $5 00 $5 00 
Briar Hill, Block Coal ......... 3 50 3 25 
Straitsville Coal Co., lower vein 3 00 2 go 

- ss 66 Sh whole 2 90 2 80 
Hocking Valley......cccccccecce 299 2 90 
Massillon ...... cccccccccccccce 3 00 3 00 
Tuscarawas Valley....... ercscce 2 65 2 60 
Columbians........0--ccece «20 2 65 2 60 


Office of CLEVELAND COAL EXCHANGE, 


























Richmond, Va. July 6, 1876, 


Specially reported by S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. 
Per ton of 22401b., f.o.b, 


Kanawha Cannel........ $9 oo | New River Bituminous, $4 25 
semi-Cannel.. 4 75 | Clover Hill Coal........ 4 00 
Coalburgh Splint ...... 4 20] James River Bitum 3 30 
Lewiston aware * 420 = « Carbonite, 5 & 
Kanawha Gas coal..... . 415 
San Francisco, Cal. 
From the Commercial Herald, June 29, 1876. 
Imports from Jan. 1st to June 16th : 
tons. tons. 
Anthracite.......... 7,622 | Vancouver Island... 44,045 
Anstralien.......... 31,089 | Rocky Mountain.... 123 
Cons, May... .<..00: 18,933 | Seattle............. 46,484 
Cumberland........ 3,599 ; Bellingham Bay.... 10,820 
English............ pet 1,650 


Mt. Diablo. .........43,969 | 


The receipts continue to be very considerable from all 
parts, chiefly Bituminious. The arrivals tor the week 
embrace 1,026 tons Coronel, per Anita Delfina, sold prior 
to arrival to the Gas Company; Arkwright, 1,930 tons 
Nanaimo; Revere, 1,250 tons Wellington; ssontana, 
1,100 tons Seattle ; Orpheus 1.350 tons Nanaimo: Gem 
of the Ocean, 1,050 tons Seattle: Cily of Panama, 835 
tons Wellington; Swordfish, from New South Wales, 
| 1,083 tons ; Malay, from same 1,070 tons. The market 
is weak for all descriptions. The repudiation of the so- 





called five-year contract between BerryMAn and Bacon 
| results in a heavy suit for damages againt the Pacific 
| MailSteamship Company, but the weight of evidence 
| seems to be decidedly in favor of the latter. The an- 
| nulling of this contract. alluded to by us a week ago, is 





the ocvasion of considerable stir among resident dealers 


~~ | and agents of other Pacific Coast mines, and will no 
July 6, 1876. | 


doubt result in the continuance of very low prices of 
| Steam coals for months to come. As before published, 
| English steam cargoes to arrive next autumn have been 
sold as low as $7@7.50. In presenting the annexed 
| quotations, we remark that, in the absence of reported 

sales, the prices must be considered as more or less 
| nominal ; California (Mt. Diablo), $5.75 for screenings, 
| $7.75 for coarse ; Australian, $9%@9.50, latter ior Walls- 
|end ; Coos Bay, Vancouver, Bellingham Bay, Seattle, 

ete. $9; Anthracite, $12@14; Cumberland, $14@16— 
| ail for spot parcels, 


Montreal. July 3, 1876, 


Specially reported by Messrs. Ropert C. Apams & Co. 
| Wholesale per ton of 2240 lb, 
Scotch Steam..........-.$4 60 | Cape Breton Steam,.... $4 00 

















ic $6 ececee cocese Newcastle Smi oeccece 
89 Seneca Street, June 34, 1876. are eanatl at retail, pet 2000 a ro 
PRICES TILL FURTHER NOTICE. | BBE scnccccces cosecceee $6 70| Chestnut...... seseeee 6 40 
1 tO 10 10 tODS | Stove ....ccececccccceces 7 15 | 
tons. upw’d. | 
Massillon, Brier Hill and Mineral Ridge, lump. $4 50 $4 25 | Toronto, Ont. July 3, 1876. 
“ “ “ “es “ ee 4 00 375 | ~ 
Straitsville Lower Vein, Hocking & Shawnee, l’p. 4 00 3 75 | Chestnut... .sccccce soccccccccsscccccce occee$7 25 
ss * = = nut 3 50 3 25 | SEOVE 2... cece ccccccsccsccsseccecssccesses 7 50 
Del Carbo and Rich Hill, lump.........seeceeeee 3.75 3.50| Egg and grate... .eeeee-sseeeeeeeecereeees 7 25 
“ “ “ OQ cute eins 5 as. 3.85 3 00 | Bituminous coal for domestic use........... 6 00 
ill, 1 ‘ . 350 25 “s “ BEER... cccccccccccece 
a = —.. ares . : _ : 00 | Lehigh Lump and broken..... 
Columbiana, lump ....-..+s.es oo 3 25 3 00 BlosSDUrgh .....ccccccccesces 
- nut... ; = Se eeee ee wee 4 .- 3 eevee 2 75 2 50 
Lackawanna and Wilkesbarre, egg and grate... 7 50 7 30. 
- cs — geremnsecE ee. 2a | Rates of Transportation on Anthracite 
- # chestnut ....... «7 75 7 50 " 
No Anthracite coal to be sold for future delivery except it Pe Coal to Tide Ports cae . 
be subject to Exchange price at time of delivery. | Ps ee she 
H. E. nave. Diamine. d 43) dbs 
Louisville, Ky. uly 6 » | ® BS 
- — ne | Lebigh and Wyoming Coals. gage 2 gag 
Specially reported by Messrs. Byrne & SPEED. smis0) 3 isalay 
Please report our prices as follows : er ton of 2240 Ib Fe ca miei g & 
7 WHOLESALE | P 4 mF e's 21S 
per bushel per bushel | bs | S| q eB ees 
Pittaburgh ...c..ccccccoe 12C. | Pine Hill... ceccrcccace =} | Et 8 
Raymond City.......e.e+ 9C.| Kemtucky....sseccccceee 80. |. al oak ee ar 
a | To ¢ Newark, N. J. (117 miles), via Cen- 
per bushel | per bushel tral Railroad of New Jersey .. |2 362 22|2 78/2 69.2 92 
Pittsburgh .............. 12c. | Peytona Cannel......20@22c.| 4 Mauch Chunk, Pa., via Central | 
Raymond City. +» 11¢.| Buckeye “  . + ++20€. | Maslicill OF NF. cs sccccsscess- 14| .. | 56] 47; 70 
Pine Hill.... - 13¢. | City-made Coke.......... 10C.| _ ¢ Philipsburg, N. J., (46 miles)...... 89 751 31% 22) 45 
Kentucky......-.--se+e0 roc. | Anth., per ton, $10 00 to 10 50 | Elizabethp’t, (1r4 m ) Pt. Johns., | 
Screened ittsburgh per 10ad,........sseceseereseseees $3 00 | Hoboken & South Amboy, N. J., 
Screened Raymond City. ..scccccccesceccccccccccscsees 2 75) shipping and wharfage 35c. add. 2 00\1 85|2 42.2 332 56 
Pine Hill (Kentucky) ....... scccccccccccccscccesecscccess 295 High Bridge, N.J.........+-+.-+ |2 40/1 95\2 8012 54/2 72 
CANN)... .cccccccccccccccvccccvcccccccscccccccccces $5 to 5 50| Elizabeth, Cranford, Westfield & : | 
| Elizabethport, for consumption, 2 3° 2 22 2 69 2 69 2 92 
Milwaukee, Wis. July 6, 1876. Jersey City, N.J., (121 miles) and 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. E-more & Cc. | New York, via L. V. RR....... 2 30\2 16/2 63/2 63 2 86 
Retail price per ton of 2000 lb. | ee Deere, Lacka- i ee 6 
cvwouewont Briar Hill, select....... wanna and Western itl ....... |3 10/3 70/3 69 3 99 
Taniee ore he ac = Blossburgh ~~ va ¢ Trenton Somerset Junction and 
Lackawanna (all sizes).. 10 00 | Cannel.......cessesseree 8,00, Greensburg, via P. RR. Belvi- Ao 
Pittaton ........0.0-.22 10 00 | Pittsburgh ...cc0 rsee0ee 7 00 eee an ne ak 2 65:2 45\3 05,3 04 3 34 
coves B66 @ Been renton, (97 m. , 
ren anierene iennieaeis aaa including shipping and wharfage 2 11 1 2 76 
New Orleans, La. | 


July 1, 1876. 
Reported by C. A. MILTEBERGER & Co. 
The coal market is still depressed, with P 
offering, and no demand. Stock: 10 months’ supply. 
The stock on hand, July 1, was 219 boats, 20 barges, 


and 10 French creeks. The consumption during June , and L. and 8, RR. and North Penn. RR 


lenty of coal | 


95\2 45\2 46 
j \ 


From Mauch Chunk to New York (121 miles), (towing 
limits) and Jersey Cityt via Lehigh Valley RR....... ~ $214 
| From Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia (93 m.) via L. V. 


eee covccccoce 175 

was 15 boats, 5 barges, and 2 French creeks of Pittsburg, | +{From Phillipsburg, N.J. to Hoboken (84 m.) for ship- 

and 1 boat of St. Bernard. ‘lhe arrivals were 50 boats, | ment via Delaware. Lackawanna and Western RR., Mor- 
20 aerate and 5 French creeks. | vis and Essex Division ......... Dancuoranerena tiwertes S10 

We quote: ? é 

| From Lackawanna Junction to *Auburn, N. Y., (191 m.) 

Pittsburgh NI RR sxe snennerrnnessreesrors 300. | for shipment, via Southern Central R &. in cennec- 
“ steamboats, per box........s.ceeeeese2 40C.| tion with Pa. and N.Y. RB.R....... C00 1 eseccsseee coos 2 41 

. Sanaa perkbl.” DD] ..e00e seeeeee ft) From Lackawanna Junction to \Weedsport (201 m.), for 

sal acs aetcovcosacd ss: 5 2S ; 

Anthracite, wholesale, per ton........c.ccssecccsccsccee see! Rochester and Chartetis and Evie Canal piece $e setea eles 2 47 
“ retail, © seccecssevseececeseeveeeees 12 00! From Lackawanna Junction to Sterling for Oswego, N.¥.. 2 50 





eS CS 

| To this point for all places between Rochester and 
PRIS BBG BONG IG onc cceieinee Sedge Sncicccécsewsssces 253 
* The rate to this point for Syracuse is................ 2 08 


** Rates on line coal from Hazleton are 1oc. per ton above 
these figures. 

¢ The cost of unloading is to be added to these rates. No 
charge less than 4oc. per ton will be made for any distance. 
Tolls from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburg for way points will 
be $1 15 per ton. 

§ Twenty cents per ton less when five cars at a time to one 
party. Provided that where the reduction makes the rate g1 
a ton, or less, the rate will be ¢r. 

+ Transportation on Coal destined for re-shipment from this 
point is 20c. less than above rate. 

tt The rate for consumption to this point is $1 80. 

The distances in the above table are Computed from Wauch 
Chunk. From Ashley to Mauch Chunk the distance is 51 miles, 
and from upper Lehigh, 33 miles. From Hazleton 24 miles, 
and from Penn Haven 8 miles. 

From Wilkes-Barre to Perth Amboy via the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, the distance is 161 miles, and from Mauch 
Chunk it amounts to 106 miles. 

Freights. 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. 
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Augusta, Me.......... | eens | 1 go cece ee 
BINT a6 0: cece coevens 180 | wee ‘. ee 
Amesbury, Mass....../ a | cece eee ee 
Bangor, Mes... | dita 1 60 ees go 
Bath, Me...... seensdee 145 | I 43 1 50 go 
Baltimore...... ......| seas] cose eee mare 
Boston, Mass.........| 1 15@1 30 : 45 1 50 1 co 
Bridgeport, Ct........ | treo | 235 33 60 
ee eae saaes coal pee to 
Cambridgeport, Mass. |§1 25@r 35) ws go 
PTs ceticcescctvses ee wae waha 
PRION dicccice es | esee | wee : sae 
East Cambridge....../§1 25@t 35) _ +. Syo 
Fall River............| 1 20@t 25| I 40 145 to 
Hackensack, .......... | #70 | wise . wee 
Hallowell, Me......... aseer male owe 
Hartford .........000. *j70 | ones eves eee 
Hoboken... 2.0. .cccceee| t70 | I 25 1 30 4° 
BEMASOR. ccc cccccccsces| coos | wens S49 | osay 
Jersey City. .... cee) 7o 1 25 1 30 40 
EsPER, MAG scccccccess cece ‘ones: | cece | $800 
Middletown......... os eoee | ocee cose | £ OD 
71 | eooe | B4G | conc 

| x 15@t 25) 1 40 I 45 80 

eo] 1 30 | 1 60 165 | 100 

roo | 3 35 I 40 | 60 

| 120 | I 35 1 40 65 

| t 15@t 25) uaa sone 80 

1 oof | 1 30 1 35 40 

NOBWRR cc iccicccce oc. I 00 1 50 aoa 60 
Norwich......0.00 o.02| t 204 ‘ eee 7° 
Pawtucket......+...-.| 1254 | coco | cecc cece 
Philadelphia......... | cone | daue> UP) flees tone 
Portland......... cones] sag E 4S | cece go 
Portsmouth, N. H.....| 1 3¢@r 40 1 60 1 65 1 0o 
Providence ...........| 1 15@t 25) 1 40 I 40 80 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...| cece eone coce | coco 
Rockport. ...cccccecee| eoce eone coe | cece 
SACO... ccc cccccs-coces | eos coe eee cece 
Sag Harbor...........| _ weae! : | < ées I 00 
Salem, Mass.......... 1 25@r 35 1 60 go 
Salisbury Pt., Mass.. | <xee | owe saws 
Stamford.......c.ceee | *70 « | «<< } 60 
Stonington....... eoce coo | ° ae | 80 
Taunton....sscccssee ec see woos | sees 
TOY .ccoce ccccce eee t8o0 | eee éaee os 
Warren, R.I...... eee . eo | o 80 
Wareham ......« ..0.0-! cece coee occ 

Weymouth.......... eel eons 


* And discharging and towing. f And discharging. {And 
towing. § 3c. per bridge extra. 


etcataintammmmmetemaenee ae 


Freights on Bituminous Coals from the 
Mines to Tide Water Shipping Ports. 

From the Mines to Cumberland and State Line (say an aver- 
age of 20 miles), the legal charge is 2 cents per ton of 2240 lb. 
per mile. 

From State Line to Amboy (346 miles) $4 per ton of 2000 lb 
On coal shipped beyond this point there is a drawback of 75 
cents per net ton. 

From Cumberland to Balivmore (178 miles) $2.02 per ton of 
2240 lb., or $1.80 per net ton (4 cent per ton per mile for use 
of hoppers over C. & P. RR.). 

From Cumberland to Georgetown (152 miles) by canal, $1.10. 
Tolls, 46 cents, 

From the Mines to Piedmont, 4 cents per ton of 2240 Ib. per 
mile on distances less than 4 miles, and 3 cents per ton 
per mile on distances over 4 miles, and 2 cents per ton per 
mile on distances over 10 miles. 

From Piedmont to Baltimore (2c6 miles) $2.34 per ton of 2240 
lb., or $2.08 per net ton. 

From Osceola to Greenwich, Phila. (say 248 miles) per T, & C, 


RR, per ton bituminous coal of 2020 lb., less drawback of 
$1.46. $2.15; rate per gross ton, $2.60, 

From Osceola to Suvuth Amboy, N.J., (317 miles) per 2009 Ib., 
$4.03, less drawback, $1.03 ; rate per net ton, $3; add 12 per 
ceut. for gross ton, 36 cents, terminal expenses, shipping, 20 
cents; rate per gross ton, $3.56. 





























































































































IRON MARKET REVIEW. 
New York. 
Fray EveninG, July 7, 1876. 
American Pig.—We are reported sales aggregating 


Tenn. 
“« 
“ 
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The usual four months is given on quotations below : 





[Juy 8, 1876. 





July 3, 1876. 





- Richmond, Va. 
Reported by Asa SnyDER, Esq. 
Sales of iron are promptly effected as it arrives—but 


Ala.and Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 foundry..........$21@ 22 
” ” ss No, See ee erveners 20@ 21 
” ¥ os TAY TOrge.....ceesceeee 8 . . : . . 
and Georgia coke, No. S ae... eee 16 a receipts continue so light that the business is dwarfed. 


** No. 2 foundry........+.++++ 17@ 18 | Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron.............+.$27 t0 $33 
oe «es « 28 


about 1,500 tons of various brands at about our quota- | white ana itt u@ 5 - = “ Coke PE SE eateanan 23 to 24 

tions. Although business continues dull, yet some of enna and Georgia cold-blast car wheel.......++ “8 25 = ge ae ade Cee. 
, . bai: ss Satomi coos 24@ 2 . eee ae " = seererseeee 2040 

the furnaces have an over-supply of orders, especially | O14 Rails..............cccccsccoe scoeceseoccee..coash af oo” Se TE, Reomneecaay 3 ton 








for forge and No. 2 foundry irons, which are very firm. 
There appears to bea little better feeling among makers, 
yet there is nothing in the trade to warrant an advance 
of prices. Two furnaces are reported as preparing to 
go into blast, while another is to blow out. We quote 
No. 1 foundry at $22; No, 2 at $ao@2r; and ferge at 
$19@20. 

Scotch Pig.—We are reported sales aggregating 100 


Spec 


CNC. 0s seccesene ee ” od 
Wrought Scrap...... cabs cwbessoesees ppeseenseuen oo ** 396 o " 


sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


Below please find closing quotations of our pig iron 
market, viz.: 


Hanging Rock, — 1 Foundry.. .. .....$25 00o@ ....—4 mos 
bd O02 cece cooce 


98600 2006000000008 Rinh0soveensconss0ebscsscencoss = = 


3B cw ec cc rcccccccccccsecccscsces — tO — 


St. Louis. July 3, 1876. 
Specially reported by Messrs. SPooNER & CoLiins, Commission 
Agents for all kinds of Iron. 
Our market continues very “flat,” but little doing. 
Prices same as last. 







Cincinnati. July 3, 1876. 
jally reported by Messrs. Traber & AUBERY, commis- 


CHARCOAL. Montreal. June 27, 1876. 


We continue to quote: Pig iron Eglinton and Clyde 


tons of Eglinton at $27@28. Business in Scotch iron is as + IERIE aici Re 4 oom . ae sno 19@20.00 ; Carnbroe $20 02@2i 00; American $22@24 ; 
very dell, and the arrivals are larger than the sales. We Tennessee, No. 1, Foundry........0. 0s 23 00@24 co—4 mos om a4 = a _—— ; ——— = Gart- 

a a : ennessee, NO. 2, “ —..4--.sseeee4 22 00@2 mos|sherrie $21@22 ; ness $21. 22.00 ; ematite 
quote Eglinton at $27@28 ; Coltness, at $30@30.50 ; and ig penton <aines i mos | $27@28. Bar, per 100 lb., sen and Staffordshire, 
Glengarnock, $28.50@29.50. Missouri, No. 1, Foundry......... srsesee sees @ +++.—4 m8 | $2.15@z.25 ; best do., $2.40@2.50. Swedes and Norway 


Messrs. Joun E. Swan & Brotuers (Limited), of 
Glasgow, under date of June 23, report 116 furnaces in 
blast as against 122 a year previous ; stock of pig iron 
in Conna & Co.’s stores 64,038 tons (an increase of 515 
tons during the week), as against 34,953 tons at the cor- 






tai ce cialegaay cies sees 21 00@ ....—4 M08 
Missouri, No. 1 Foundry .............. « 26 0o@ ....—4 mos 







$4.75@5.50; Low Moor and Bowling, $6.50@7.—Mone- 


4 
23 00@ ....—4 mos tary Times. 


Seeevevccceccccssoess 22 00@ ....—4 mos 





METALS. 





responding time last year; shipments for the week end- 1.2% —« ** — sevcccccccne 20s 94 COM 2.0.9 MOB New York, Fra 
ing June 17, 7,626 tons as compared with 11,118 tons 0 SORE ccsssnse suehbesaseneensan + 23 00@24 co—4 mos ; “ee ees, Suly 7, 1876. 
during the corresponding week of 1875; total decrease CAR-WHEEL. Owing to the holidays of the early portion of the week 
in + epee _ — 25 as a oe _. Hanging Rock, 0. B........ eae etree eke 42 00@45 vo—4 mos | business was not fairly resumed until yesterday, and the 
ponding period of 1874-5, 37,802 tons ; quotations of No. | Tennessee  dnbeeb oki Réatesusaven ‘ @32 co—4 mos imi 
1 iron as follows: Gartsherrie, 65/; Coltness, 69/; | Missouri $8 ccccecceees eecseccees 2 coaes oo—4 mos eee etpagens eppeir Solace heen extonmely Menited 
Summerlee, 61/6 ; Langloan, 67/6; Glengarnock, 63/; | Alabama MP ceuhanbehisekabwaens 28 00@30 co—4 mos | 81nCce then. 
and Eglinton, 57/; quotations = fr —_ as ion : BLOOMS. Gold Coin. - During the week under review gold has 
to New York, 3/6; Boston, 9/; New Orleans, 5/; Balti- “ y ; 
more, 8/; Philadelphia, 10/ ; and San Francisco, 27/6. EE cies chabbectbensves besinourene 60 oo@ 75 co—~cash ranged from 1124@1117%, wd closed at 112. 
, ; Bullion.—We have t» notice a still further decline 

Rails.—-We are reported a sale of 1,000 tons on pri- SORAP IRON . oe , en , 

te term There continues to be some in uiries which Pi ntcnsdion Sekttie nebtuneeGse.6 nobeens 50¢.@ 85s—cash in silver, the quotations to-day being 474. in London, 
ee . q Wrought....e0....-ees Oonceveseccessoes + 1 00@1 40--cash | 1oo@1o02 here and 18 per cent. discount in San Fran- 









are likely to result in business. We quote iron rails at 
mills at $39@42; and steel at $56@6r. 

Old Rails.—A sale of a lot of Erie section is reported, 
but it has no bearing on the regular market. We quote 
$21.50@22. 





Per 


market. Discount for cash 4 per cent. 
FOUNDRY IRON. 














cisco. These figures show _a decline from last week of 
244d. in London; 6c. here; and 3 per cent. in San 
Francisco, and a decline within a month of 454d. in Lon- 
don ; 12'4c. here ; and 5% per cent. in San Francisco. 


Cleveland, Ohio. July 3, 1876. 


Messrs. C. E. Brnauam & Co., quote as follows : 
gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in 









, ‘ eae : : i i Cha neti oo@ he market continues to be very weak is 
Scrap.—There is nothing doing in this article, which _ : — a eee rn aensteanese eo vse, | The a decent and no-one on 
. 2, : 50@.... | presses an opinion as tv what figure will be the bottom. 
we quote nominally ut $28. Set Sy AMEND on oorennseerene * 25 50@+++- | God ig unchanged at par ($20.57 gold per oz.) to { 
Philadelphia Iron Trade. = 2, iat sii a oeeces + 23 00@.... ’ , S P -97 § Pp +) “7 per 
: 1, Bituminous 25 0o@ ... | cent. premium. 
Weekly report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished | No. 2, “ 23 00@.... 
by Messrs. Justice, Cox, Jr., & Co., [ron Merchants, 333 Wal- | American Scotch, No. 1, Cherry Valley........ ... 27 0@... Copper.—For more than a week there have been 
nut street, Philadelphia. Week ending July 6, 1876. . z ate Sf seeeeseresees 26 00@.... | rumors of a sale of 5,000,000 lb. of ingot copper for ex- 
The werk has beon a quiet one as fare business Was |, 1) wsssillon..s- ors ssceseseseeeeececoccccccce a ebine, | Pore Although we are unable to confirm this, yet it is 
eoncerned. Almost all milly and foundries have shut tat ne 50@... er teolinmeh thnk ot he een tots 1 : 
down for the week, and some for a longer time. ‘The | 85 " _— ee os -. | generally believed that it has either taken place or is 
heat and Fourth of July celebration, coupled with lack|~ °~’ ‘B WHE mr, AWD Makes a ccmeanmine lla 







of orders, did much to make this general. There has 
been a very general inquiry for all grades of pig iron ; 
but as prices are held tirm, and, in some cases, an ad- 


No. 
Nos. 5 
vance asked, the sales have been small. But all seem to 


No. 3 Lake Superior Charcoal ..... ......... 2... 


under negotiation. The shipments abroad this year al- 
ready amount to about 8,250,000 lb., and if the above- 
mentioned sale is or sha!l be consummated, the total 
shipments for this year will amount to at least 15,000,000 


CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 








and6 ‘* 





BESSEMER IRON, 


think bottom oe seamed, and as soon as the ~~ pend Nos. 1 and 2 Lake Se strrerseseeee 27 00@.++- | to 17,000,000 lb., or about one-half of our production. 
community settle down t» business again, we will hear . 1. 7 

of quite a stir, if not some advance in prices ; and this | %° ~aey------ Meee see eyertess le moe waeae a ~~ anes as qemagnied chant 
looks the more so as in the face of alliron works stopped,| “Me 9» Mottled................. seeeeeee 20 50@-+. 1 350,000 1b, at 19%4¢.@1y7%4c. Our manufacturers con- 
the inquiries come in thick and fast from all quarters. Louisville, July 3, 1876, | tinue to buy for only their pressiug necessities regard- 


Good forge vr mill irons are much sought, and very 
scarce at this time. We report sales of 3,000 tons gray 
forge Chickies private terms, and 500 tons Montgomery 







Specially reported by Messrs. Groner H. Hutt & Co. 


The usual time, four mos., is allowed on the quotations 









less of price. The closing quotations are 20c.@2o0\%c. 
The latest cab'e quotations from London were £80 for 


at $20. We quote No. 1 $22 to $23, No. 2 $20.50 to $21, | below : Best Selected and £74/10 for Chili. One cause for the 
oe ange Fe »50 a. in ii IR Biati iii HOT BLAST—CHAROOAL. advavce in our market is the firmness with which the 
ARS.—Nothing doing in ES} 8 being 0. 1 Foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores...... eae 6 y ini i i : 
one accord shut down. We quote 2°30¢. to 2°35c. perlb.|No.2  « “s o~ ee  iebeeneden _ — - large mining companies are holding and tho scarcity of 
Raris.—Nothing to report in iron rails. “We report | No. t, Mill, from “ RES 00@21 oo | Outside lots of spot copper. 
sales of 500 tons; steel rails, $58.50 at mill. No. 1, Foundry, from Alabama, Georgia and Ten- Tin.—Cable advices to-day quote Straits in London 











Baltimore. July 5, 1876. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. C. HorFMAN & Co. 


We have no change to nete in the iron market since 
our last report. We quote: 
Baltimore Charcoal ....$30@35 | Anthracite No. 3...¢20@21 00 


No. 2, 
No. 1, 


No. 1, 
No. 2, 


Virginia Charcoal...... 28@34 | Mottled and White. .17@19 co > 

Anthracite No. 1....+.. 23@24 | CharcoalC.B.Blooms 65@67 50] No. >. 

“ A. Risnssx 21@2z2 | Refined Blooms.... so@s55 No. 1, 
Boston. July 1, 1876 


Pia hangs in a stupid way, with prices nominally | No. 2 


steady, ranging from $21 to $25 for grades from gray 


MONRO OTOD 20.00 222. ccccveccccessccccescccces 22 00@23 00 


_ 1 Foundry, from Missouri Ores.............. 
No, 1 Mill, from Missouri Ores ..............0++ 24 00@25 00 


at £75, and Singapore, $21.50. ‘here is but very little 
doing in this market, and quotations, in gold, are as fol- 
lows : Straits, 173@17}c.; L. and F., 174c.; and Banca, 
21,@aiic. 


Foundry, from Ala., Geor’a and Tenn. ores 21 00(@22 00 
Mill, from ss ss ed es ss 20 00@21 00 
HOT BLAST—STONE COAL AND COKE. 
Foundry, from Hanging Rock Ores... .... 22 00@23 00 
” ” ws “= seescces 21 CO@22 CO 
Mill, es ~ es W' cseaeene. OO comet oo 









Foundry, from Ala. Ga. and 'fenn. Ores. 22 00@23 00 Tin Plates are very dull of sale and quoted in gold, 
wis 7 “s ‘©  sseeeees 20 0O@2t 00} per box, as follows: Charcoal tins, 6.75@$7.25 and 


ssseseeee 19 00@20 09! tornes, $6.37}@6.62%; coke tins, $6 and ternes $5.50 


@5.75- 
Messrs Rosert Crooks & Co., of Liverpoo', under 


COLD BLAST—CHAROOAI.. 


forge to No. 1 foundry. The New York and Philadelphia date of June 22, say of tin plates: “‘ in spite of decreas- 
markets continue sending over here very low and irreg- Car Wheel from ame oe Ores.. apereelent 33 pe a ing production, so far buyers have not made any exten- 
ular quotations, the former adding the inducements of * == § © Aigheme end Goorcis Or -.... 3 


freights on small tonnage at $1.15. 

Bar seems to have lost the stiffening tendency of the 
past two weeks, and closes in rather a flabby way for the 
advanced values we have been noting. ere is very 
little business, and here and there a blacksmith of even 
doubtful credit is taken in on machine shop prices. We 
should quote $50@52 asfree range to the market, and 
probably not covering the extremes at either end. 

The nail association has issued a new tariff, under 
date of June 28, advancing common tod. to $3.25; 
finishing 10d. to $4.50; box 10d. to $4. and cooper rod. 
to $3.75; spikes, $3.50 and so in the usual relative dif- 
ferences through the whole card. 

STEEL remains quiet and firm. 

We quote American tool 14@15c.* American machinery 
814@g9%c.; Bessemer tires5%c.; Sweet’s excelsior tire, 
193 English Tool, 154c. gold.—Commercial Bulsetin. 

Chattanooga,Tenn. July 3, 1876. 
ially reported by J. F. James. pig iron broker, etc., 2 
iasintiniiiaass . Market Street. = 

I have no change to report in the condition of our 
market since last report. Small lots are continually 
moving, but general business is far from encouraging. 


“« 






slow 


Iron remains much the same—sales small. 


The ship George Broughton, from Live 
us 3,852 bxs tin plate and large quantities of manu- 
factured iron, etc. The Canada for New York, carried 
too tons pig lead. Sydney pig iron is very plentiful, and 


continue to bein large supply, and prices more or less 
nominal—say $30@32.50. 







sive movement, and thongh plenty of offers are floating 
round few large transactions have been put through. 
Meantime the unprofitable nature of prices, or more 
still, the absolute want of orders, is telling on the makers 
and we hear a pretty definite report of one failure among 
them, whilst rumor is also very busy with the financia 
position of other works.” 


« Alabama and Georgia Ores...... 28 00438 00 
“« Kentucky Ores............s000+ 28 00@38 00 


Milwaukee. July 3, 1876. 


per ton of 2,240 lb, 
Frankfort L. 8. Charcoal, No. 1.........+2.+-$28 00 


4 ~ ihe sag canue nts Lead.—We are reported sales aggregatiug about so 
ie = - 3 4 &5..... + 25 00 tons at 6jc., gold. Considerable lead and bullion is ar- 
Mil. Anthracite L. 8., NO. t.su..seceeceeece 29 00 riving, and about 700 tons are en roule from Sen Bran- 
aad it “ me. Breese seeeneoes _ » cisco. ‘Ihe market has rather a declining tendency. 
Mahoning Valley Bit’s No. 1..........-+ssss 32.00 _‘| Foreign can be laid down here at about 6-7oc., gold. 


NO, B.cccccccccccccccs 30 OO 
San Francisco, Cal. 


From the Commercial Herald, June 29, 1876. 
1, brought 


Spelter and Zinc.—Domestic spelter is very quiet, 
with sales as low as 7jc., currency. Sheet zinc is dull 
at 84@8jc., gold. . 

Antimony is still quoted at 1544c. 

Quicksilver,—The price here is 53c. gold per Ib. ; in 
San Francisco, 47@49c.;and in London, £8/15 per flask. 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of July 29, 
says ; “There has been another break in the market, so 
that the article is now offered for sale to be delivered in 


of sale at 19@20c. Scotch and English pig iron 
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New York at so@src. The price here is nominal at | 
47@48c. The receipts are heavy, but the near approach 
of our national holiday is a severe check to business. 
This year’s receipts are some 5,000 flasks greater than 
for the same period of last year, and the exports even 
more free. There are rumors afloat of monthly con- 
tracts for the year being made at soc. but we have good 
reason to believe that they have been made “at the 
market price” for the year, whatever that may be. An 
offer to sell on contract was made to the reputed buyers 
of above at 49c. and refused. 





FINANCIAL. 
New York Stocks, 


Fripay Evenine, July 7, 1876. 


Business during the past week was restricted to four 
days, and, as usual, but little was done in these. The 
sa es for the week amount to 22,068 shares, being 15,000 
shares less than reported in our last. 

The New Jersey Central Railroad.—This stock closed 
nearly 2 per cent. higher with aggregate sales amounting 
to 16,000 shares for the four days business. From the 
New Jersey Comptroller’s anoual report for 1875 we 
learn that the net earnings of this company for 1875 
ainounted to $1,432,808. This does not include the 
earnings, expenses or rentals of the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad but it will be noticed that the net earn- 
ings of the road = er are insufficient 1!o pay the in- 
terest on the bonded debt, which amounts to $1,475,250 
—— only equal to about 5% per cent. on the total 

ebt. 

The Chicago, Braidwood, and Southern Railroad Com- 
pony has filed articles of corporation. The purpose of 
the company is to construct and operate a railroad from 
Chicago to Paxton, in Ford County, Ill. (which is the 
center of extensive coalfields), where the principal offices 
of the company are to be located. ‘The capital stock of 
the company is $800,000. 

Monigona Coal Company.—This company has de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent., aggregating $9,156. 

Georges Creek Coal aud Iron Company.—At a general 
meeting of the stockholders of this company, recently 
held in Baltimore, the following were elected to serve as 
the board of directors for the ensuin pee: Avex. H. 
Stump, Tuomas WHITERIDGE, JAMES J. FISHER, JOHN 8. 
GITTINGs, AUSTIN JENKINS, [HoMAs DEFORD, ‘J HOMAS 
W. Leverrne, Samvet P. Townsend, and Junin F. 
ALEXANDER. 

Bonds.—A very large business has been done in these, 
the sales for the four days amounting to $242,000, at 
generally lower figures. The transactions have been 

rincipally confined to dealings in the New Jersey Cen- 

ral Railroad convertible bonds, and the bonds of the 
Lehigh and Wilkes Barre Coal Company, guaranteed by 
the same company. A correspondent writing to the 
Evening Post, says, “In connection wiih the affairs of 
the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, permit me 
to call your attention to the fact that the seven per 


cent. convertible bonds of that road are covered and in- ; 


cluded in its consolidated mortgage. The fact is not 
generally known, which accounts for the difference in 
— the convertible bonds selling about five per cent. 
ower than the first consolidated mortgage bonds, when 
there ought to be no difference.” 


Dela‘nare Lackawanna and Western Railroad. This 
stock has been comparatively be during the week 
only 2,400 shares having changed hands. ‘The dealings 
have been made at prices generally lower than prevailed 
last week, the stock closing over 3 per cent. lower. 

The Morris and Essex Railroad, shows the net earn- 
ings for the ta 1875 to amount to $1,372,894. This 
road is leased in perpetuity to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad at 7per cent. on stock, 
with an assumption of all liabilities. ‘The entire bonded 
debt 7 per cent. interest, so the sum of rental for 1875 
amounted to $2,317,840, or $944,946in excess ot its 
actual earnings, which sum represents the logs incurred 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Company 
from operating the road. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal any, 
is fairly active and closes at an advance o 
cent. 

Consolidation Coal Company. We note transactions 
in this stock aggregating some 2,500 shares during the 
week at 3934 and 4o representing the only quotations 
finally closing at the higher figure which is unchanged 
as compared with our last. It is rumored that one of 
the Directors of this Company has sold out all of his in- 
terest in the same and resigned and also that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company are supplying all of 
the short interest in this stock. 


This stock 
over one per 


Quotations and Sales of Stocks and Bonds, 
For the week ending July 7, 1876. 
STOCKS. 
Highest|Lowest;Closing|Shares 
sold. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 












Consolidation Coal Co - 4° 39% 40 2500 
Spring Mt. Coal Co a — #5344 200 
American Coal Co. _ _ *54 — 
Maryland Coal Co. eoccocece = — *12% _ 
Del., Lack., and West. RR. Co..... 106% 10454 104% 2406 
New Jersey Central RR. Co....... 74% 71% 7354 16029 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co... 1c934 104% 10634 723 
Quicksilver Mining Co. pref’d..... _ — — - 
" = ‘* Common... 144% 13% 13% 100 
Mariposa Land & Min. Co. pref’d... 10 8% 9 200 
8t. Louis & Iron Mountain RR.... 19 18% 19 110 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.... — _ _ - 
Total Shares sold... .......... ecwkegasesecvensee «- 22068 

Sales for the week previous...... eoksesetecabecvecseness 37464 
* Nominal. a 














Del., Lack. & West. 2d M...... |M. & S.).... 206. wns i aac 
= < ad 7’°8Con’ble |J. & D.) ... sce Guiacas 
Cent’1] RR. of N.J.,1st M, New F. & A.| 2,000 |.... @r11 
“s ‘ - SEG SR 1b cnscees 16,000 | 99 @102! 
oe és Convert’le M. & N.| 113,000 | 98 @r1oo 
Lehigh & W.-B’e, Con. Guar’d. |........| 106,000 | 83 @ 8714 
Am. Dock & Imp. Mt. Bonds.. J. & J.|.... ... |100%@101 34 
Del. & Hud. Can., ist M., 1891 |....... | 2,000 }.00. @110% 
- oe “ SEINE a Wiese Lead donue Neweid caawe 
“a ay aie 1877 | eciniicte’ re | ces, Cece 
is “ “ Coup. 7’8, 1894 | ......6- | -eeeces ot we ees 
. - © Reg’d 7's, 1894 |......- adneake.< Raawe Mines 
St. L. & Iron Mountain, ist M |F. & A.!........ Ca oses 
- ” es 2d MM. &.N | ...... sees @*79 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6’s, 18t M.. |......0.-.-eeees viata: (QD Rie ss 
= s« ~~ Ex. Coupon |....... bh ecaenes | oe @ cee 
Mariposa Gold Loan con. 78.... Jeveeeeee 3,000 |.... @100% 
WOMEN MORNE, 5 sa05 cescecees | $242,000 | 
* Nominal, 









BONDS. 


|Inter’st! Sales. , Price. 











Philadelphia Stocks. 


PHILADELPHIA, Thursday Evening, July 6, 1876. 

The dealings in Philadelphia stocks show a further 
decline in amount, though, with but a single exception, 
an improvement in prices. The total sales aggregate 
16,659 shares, a decrease of some 3,100 shares com- 
pared with those of the previous week. 

Reading Railroad. - This stock is firm at a slight ad- 
vance, 5,624 shares representing the transactions for 
four days, being some 20,000 shares less than were sold 
during the six days previous. The announcement of 
the determination of the company to pass the July 
dividend on its common stock, amounting to $32,725,775, 
and which would caJl for a disbursement of about $818,- 
144,having been anticipated from Presidentr Gowen’s last 
year’s report, does not appear to have influenced unfavor- 
ably the quotations. Mr. GoweEn’s statement of the 
business of the company for the last half year was well 
received by the stockholders, and it has inspired confi- 
dence in the management of thecompany. The prefer- 
red stock of the Reading Railroad Company amounts to 
$1,551,800, on which a semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent. has been declared, payable on the 25th insi. This 
company, in accordance with the terms of the lease of 
the Fast Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will pay a 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the $584 800 stock of the 
issues to the East Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad.—Stock exhibits an advance. 
the general range of quotations through the week show- 
ing an improved feeling. The transactions have amount- 
ed to only 544 shares, which is some 2,000 shares less 
than we recorded in our last. 

Lehigh Coaland Navigation Company.—This stcck is 
lower by %, and is comparatively the most active on the 
list, the sales reaching a total of 4,206 shares for the 
four days, against 5,079 shares dealt in during the six 
days previous. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. No change worthy of re- 
m arks is noticeable in this stock, the business for the 
four days is comprised in the transfer of 6,285 shares 
with the range of quotations generally unchanged. It 

is rumored that the company are considering the, pro- 
priety of establishing in London an office of their own 
under the immediate charge of one of their own officers. 


The shares and bonds of the Pennsylvania Company and 
of other corporations in which it is more or less in- 
terested, represent, about $81,000,000. The object of 
the agency is to give at all times to bondholders and 
others accurate information concerning the officers and 
condition of the company, Mr. EpmunpD Smit, second 
Vice-President of the company, has gone to London 
with a view to es the desired agency. 

Minehill and Schuylkill Haven Railroad Company. 
This company has declared a dividend of 75c. per share 
payable on demand. 

The East Mahanoy Railroad Company, announces a 
dividend of one dollar and forty-five cents per share, 
payable on the 15th inst. 

The Saltsburg Coal Company, has declared a dividend 
of V3 = eae aes on demand. 

? e Lykens Valley Coal Company, will hold its an- 
nual meeting on the 13th inst. 

The Mineral Railroad and Mining Company, will hold 
its annual meeting on the 13thinst. 

Bonds exhibit a little better feeling, and we note 
slightly increas: d transactions. 

arthans Coal and Lumber Company. This company 
has levied an assessment of 3 per cent on the par value 
of their 1st mortgage bonds payable on the 20 th inst. 

United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Company.— 
From the recently issued report of the Comptroller of 
New Jersey, we learn that the net income of these com- 
panies for 1875 amounted to $3.473,387. These “‘ united 
companies” are leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company at ten per cent. on the stock and assumption 
of all liabilities. The latter company report that the re- 
sult for 1875, including taxes, interest and dividends, 
amounted to $4,121,053, or $647,666 more than the net 
earnings, showing that the road only earned equal to 6% 
a cent. on its capital, instead of the 10 per cent. paid 

y the Pennsylvania Company. 
















Lehigh Valley RR. Co..... 


latest prices bid. 





Quotations and Sales of Stocks and Bonds, 
For the week ending July 6, 1876. 
STOCKS. 


Highest|Lowest|Closing,Shr’s 

















€ -teeeees 5744 57 5774 544 
Pennsylvania RR. ...... .. covcee §2% 525% 52% 5624 
Reading BR. ..........csccrecsccee 4454 44% 44% 6285 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co ......... 44% 43% 44 4206 
ee eteceeeee — OO *9 _ 
Buck Mountain Coal Co......-..... — — ¥*25 - 
Wurom COR Os o0c. cs. occcccces —e - hu #332 - 
Locust Mountain Coal Co......... — — _ = 
Westmoreland Coal Co............ — — 75 _- 
St. Nicholas Coal Co.........-000. — — a ad 
Cambria Iron Co..... — — 1534 _ 
Crane Iron Co....... _ — ¥*25 _ 
TRO SEOMOG -kdciccicceccccs — — _ - 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufact. Co... — _ _— — 
Total ahhated UO ccs... cccs cece cove 2 +. 16,659 
Sales for the week previous........ coscce 43074 
DOCTORS... ccc cccecee coce eeeceeceess 31,084 
* These quotations are nominal. 
BONDS. 
Sales. --—Price—— 
H. and B. T. RR. 1st mortgage, 78....... —— —— @1074 
“ ee “« 2d « © Sceeeee 2,000 ——— @r06 
- - 30 = cons.... — —— 43 
Lehigh Valley RK. Con. mtg. 68, cou... 2,000 —— @105% 
6 es £6 JBs TQIO..eee-eeceeee 3,000 —— @r13 
+ - oe Ge aceon: eevee 2,000 ——— @1081¢ 
“ * C. M. 68 1923..402+. 9,000 —— @ 99 
Pennsylvania RR,, 1st mtge. 68... ...... 5,000 104%@107 
Ce “gen. “ cou. 1910 2,000 106 @106% 
es GO GR, FER ence 2,000 10344@10314 
“ «« Cons. M. 68 reg....... —— —— @ 98 
Phil. & Reading RR. 78 ’93° ........0068 —— ——@107 
“ “ M. 78, reg. ...... 2,000 —— @106 
- _ “< 78 COU..... — — @107 
“ « newconvertible 76.... .. 1,000 —— @ 9734 
“ “ 68 1880......eeeeee. 3,000 —— @105 
Phil. & Reading C. & I. Co. Deb. 78...... —— ——@— 
s = Locust Int. tract...... ——- —— @— 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co., 68 °84......6.4. 4,300 —— @103 
“ - ¢ BR. 66, °97..2. 02 eee 100 —— @103}4 
= es ba = ~ es oe —-- 
° ba 8 go oan, »c0o )§=—6.: 103 {@110 
Penn. iit cn too eh yee = aX 
Penn. and N. Y. Canal, 7s... — |S —- —— @108 
Ches, and Del. Canal, 6s.. —_ 1 — ¢— 
Susquehanna Canal, 6s...... —_ —@70 
Delaware Division Canal, 68... oe —— — @— 
Susquehanna Coal Co. 68.......60-0008 5,000 —— @ 77 
Buck. Mount Coal Co. 68.......6--. see. —— ——@— 
Penn. Gas Coal Co. 68.........ecsceceeee —= ——— @— 
Honeybrook Coal Co. 78..........0+. oo —-- — @— 





Total amount of sales ...... jonnee $40,400 
Closing quotations, in the absence of sales, represent the 


Gold and Silver Stocks, 


New York, Frimay Eventne, July 7, 1876. 
Mining shares are irregular with the general tendency 
to lower prices. 
_ Consolidated Virginia is over $5 per share lower, hav- 
ing sold down to $52% per share. The bullion product 
of this mine for June will show a decided talling off com- 
pared with previous months. 

Jalifornia is lower by $3 per share. It is stated that 
on the 1,600 level the east and west cross-cuts continue 
in excellent ore, and the level is opening very fiue. 
Bullion returns for the current month, to the 26th ult., 
foot up $884,520. 

C. and C. Joint Shaft.— This work is making fair pro- 
gress, the 1,500 feet station being completed. 
Overman has made a notable advance of $8 per share. 

The Redington Quicksilver Mining Company has de- 
clared its regular monthly dividend of $10 per share. 

Sutro Tunnel.—This work had been driven on the 22d 
of June 13,532 feet, the rate of progress being about 70 
feet per week. Holes drilled for the week, 288; holes 
blasted, 396; aggregate depth, 2,386 feet; average 
depth, 8°28 feet ; powder consumed, 1,249 Ib.; exploders 
consumed, 396; drills sharpened, 697; rock extracted, 
860 tons, equal to 430 car loads. The rock in the head- 
ing, which is propylite, drills and blasts fair, and during 
the past week, with the exception of two days, has been 
quite hard, both tor drilling and blasting. At present 
it is looking more favorable. There is no water in the 
face. Water measurements during the week have been : 
on the 17th, 131; 19th, 132; and 2oth, 128 miners’ 
inches. The water in No. 3 shaft is 448 feet from the 
top of the shaft. 











QUOTATIONS: 

No. of feet; No. of 

| on Vein. | shares. | June 29. | July s. 
Sierra Nevada.... | +300 100,000 1 I 
Union Consol’d.. . a 100,000 a ye 
Mexican........ 600 108,000 28 28 
Opbir.... 22.0.0. 675 108,000 50 48 
California ....... 600 540,000 93 7o 
Consol’d. Virginia 710 540,000 58 53 
Best & Belcher... 540 100,800 46 45 
Gould & Curry.. 612 100,800 15 15 
Savage......- 77% 112,000 19 2t 
Hale & Norcross. 400 112,000 9 9 
Chollar Potosi. 1,400 28,000 75 76 
Alpha Consol’d... 306 30,000 47 46 
Imperial Con.... 468 500,000 6 —! 
Yellow Jacket.... 957 120,000 3" 30 
Kentuck ......... 95 30,000 12 33 
Crown Point-.... 541 100,000 10 10 
Belcher .. .. 1,040 104,000 17 17 
Overman .......- 1,200 38,400 £7 65 
Caledonia ........ 2,188 100,000 8 8 
Fustice ....2-ccecc- 2,100 105,000 22 23 
Raymond & Ely.. 5,000 30,000 9 9 
Meadow Valley... 45400 60,000 1 —t 
Eureka Consolid.. waxes 50,000 12 12 
Eureka G. V..... 1,680 20,000 3 —t 
Silver Hill....... 5400 54,000 7 7 
JULIA .ccccceseces 3,000 110,000 9 9 


t We have no quotations of these stocks. 












































Copper Stocks. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Wiison W. Fay & Co., Bank- 
ers and wrokers, Room 7 Traveller Building, 31 State Street, 
Loston, 


Boston, TuHurspay Evenrna, July 6, 1876. 

We have very little market to report to-night, on ac- 
count of the recent holidays, “from the 1st to the 5th 
inst.” Allouez, not a bid orask for 1odays. Calumet holds 
firm at 1644, bid. Central is a point lower at 31, bid, 
but it is a stock mostly held in New York, and very sel- 
dom dealt in here. Copper Falls is a trifle lower, at 3, 
bid. We understand that about 5,000 shares have al- 
ready paid the $2 assessment. National hangs fire at 1, 
bid, and Quincy is a little stronger at 43}, bid, and will 
undoubtedly go higher (if the inside parties want it to). 
In small copper, nothing doing. 

The following copper mining companies will hold an- 
nual meetings in Boston on the dates aunexed : 

‘louez Mining Company, August 8. 

C.dumet and Hecla Mining Company, August 16. 

Copper Falls Mining Company, September 13. 

National Mining Company, October 14. 





















Companies out of Town.* Cap. Stk. Par 


Bid |Askd 


—— 











People’s ‘* *° Ew. So see 
{Citizen’s G. L. Co., New’k. N.J. 














| 120 
1,095,00¢ so | 85 go 


tBaltimore G. L. Uo., Balt., Md) 2,000,000; 100 155 


t 65 
St. Louis G. L. Co., St.Louis, Mo| ; 


130 


Perth Amboy G, L. Co., N. J....! | 25 | 95 
Hempstead“ “L.1., N.¥.| 40,000] 100 100 
Jamaica, ‘ +e 25,00¢| 100 100 
Richmond Co., 8. I. e 300,000! 100 | 105 
Citizens’, Rochester, ee 100 45 50 
Rochester Gas Co., - 100 | 50 

People’s G. L. Co. Albany,‘* | 1,000,000} 100 25 
§Mutual ‘ Buffalo « 750,000! 100] 48 55 
Mutual «© Detroit Mich. 50 | 18 

TroyG. L. Co., Troy, N. Y..... | 108 

Citizens “ - Brose 600,000} 109 100 
Brockport, N. ¥., G. L. Co.....| 25,000; 100 | 60 80 
Saugerties G. L. Co........... 15,000! 100 100 | 115 





600,000} 110 














People’s G. L. Co., Balt., Md 2,000,000] 25 | 24%5| 2534 
Hannibal G. L. Co., Hanni., Mo, 109,0v0|} 100 95 | 100 
La Clede, St. Louis, Mo .......] 1,200,000] 100 1c2 

| Lewiston G. L. Co., Lewis., Me 400,000! 100 50 85 
Chicago G. L. Co., Chicago, Lll.| 2,000,00 | 160 | 1254, 
Jacksonville, Ill..... pa aen eee 120,000] 100 82 
tLima, Ohio........ ‘sean smen'e 60.000] 100 10 
Derby G. L. Co., Derby, Conn.. 160,000] 100 60 80 
Woonskt G. L.Co.Woonskt,R.I.| 150,000] 100 | 100 
Fort Wayne G. L. Co. F. W.,Ind 100 | go | 100 
North. LibertiesG. L. Co. Phila.! 25 | 29 | 
Wilkes-Barre G. L. Co W. B. Pa. | 50 | 70 | 
Washington G. L. Co., Phila... | a2 | 43 

| Pottsville, Pa.. Gas Co.... seat 50 | 40% 
Portland G. L. Co. Portland, Me| 350,000 50 | 72 | 75 
Hartford G. L. Co., Hartford,Ct 700,000 25 | 41 
Boston G. L. Co., Boston, Mass.| 2,500,000] 500 | 785 790 
East Boston, Mass ............ 25 | 132 
Chelsea G, L. Co, Chelsea, ‘** 300,000 | 139 
Cambridge G. L.Co.,Cam., “ 700,000 132% 
Louisville G. L. Co., Louis., Ky. } 127 

| Cincinnati G. L. Co , Cincin, O.. | | 200 
Carondelet G. L. Co., Mo.. 50 6% 
S, F. G.L. Co. San Francisco,Cal| 10,000,000! 100 99%| 9942 
Stillwater G. L.Co., Minn... . 50,000 5° 26 
City G. L. Co. Montreal, Can....| 1,440,000 40 


165 | 166 
Consumers G. L (old,) Tor.,Ont} 600,000] ~— 50 | 133 
Hamilton G, L. Co., Ont........ 150,000 4°; n2% 
Halifax G. L. Co., Halifax, N.S..| 400,000] 40 | 147% 
* These quotations represent the latest obtainable prices 
at which sales were made. 
ft This Company has issued $1,000,000 in certificates in ad- 





| dition to their stock indebtedness, on which they pay interest 


a Par No. of |_ eee 

ee Value. | Shares. Bid. | Asked. | 
Allouez .. .. .. oo- « of G50 20wo i$ —- |§ — 
Calumet and Hevia......... 25 80,000 1164 25 |164 50 
Ceutral.. coccccccccece 25 20,000 | 31 00 32 00 
Copper Falls. .........++ 50 20,000 3 00 3 25 
Dana. ....cccoe secccsecess 25 20,000 8 12 
RUMI .scx0000 . 25 20,000 9 25 975 
Humbelut .....+seeeeeeee-} 25 20.000 9 1 
Madiscir....cccccccccccees 25 20,000 27 30 
Mesnard .... 0000s 00-0008 25 20,000 37 78 50 
Minnesota........+06 coe 25 20,000 1 50 209 
National ......scccccccccces 15 20,000 1 00 1 1234 
OscOOls ....ccccccccccces . 25 49,000 | 21 00 22 00 
Petherick... covceccce- 25 { 20,000 | 50 55 
Pewabic.......ccscceseses *- 25 20,000 2 50 3 50 
POA. vcnanancsbe'ss onsen 25 20,000 | 
Quincy ......6. dee coveeene| 25 20,000 | 43 25 43 50° 
BEAT. ccccccccneccoceceese 25 20,000 | 4 co 4 25 
Rockland ........+. eecccee 25 20,000 25 30 
International Silver...... 20 | 60,003 9 | 1244 
Star . 2... cccccrcccsccces 25 20,000 37 ‘2 5° 
Superior...... wecccsseces 25 20,000 9 | 11 
Duncan Silver*.,...... os. 20 =! 60,000 x 25 1 374% 


* Assessment paid. 
Gas Stocks, 
New York, Fray Evenrne, July 6, 1876. 
The market for this class of securities is as dull as it 
can possibly be, no transactions being reported, and 
but few changes in the quotations, and those to lower 


figures. 


at the rate of 6 per cent. gold. 

¢ This Company has $30,000 in bonds outstanding. 

§ $200,000 represents the bonded indebtedness of this Com- 
pany. 

|| $350,000 of the indebtedness of this company is represent- 
ed by bonds. 

{ $124,000 of the indebtedness of this company is repre- 
sented by bonds ; also $53,0co in certificates, which is in- 
cluded in the aggregate stock debt quoted. 

















PIRE BRICK. 


New York Gas Company.—We lower the quotations | 


of this stock $5 per share. 

the New Bedford, Mass., Gas Company, has declared 
a somi-aunual dividend of 4 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

Brookline, Mass., Gas Company.—This company has 
its dividend period on the 15 inst., it should be 4 per 
cent. on a sbare capital of $350,000. 

The East Boston Gas Company, has its dividend per- 
iod on the 15th inst., it should be 5 per cent. on a capi- 
tal stock of $220,000. 

Chelsea, Mass., Gas Company.—The dividend period 
of this company will occur during the present month. 

Metropolitan Gas Company.—The coupons on the 
bonds of this company are due during the present 
month. 


The Suburban Gas Company, announces a dividend | 


ayable on demand. 


The following list of Companies in New York and vicinity 
are corrected weekly by GrorGE H Prentiss, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, No. 30 Broad st., N. Y. 


Quotations “bid” and * asked” of New York City and Vicinity 


Gas Companies aye on the $100 of stock and not on one share. 




















|last 1 
Companies in New Cap. stk. Par. ; Di-; When |Bid. |Askd. 
York and Vicinity vid.| Paid. | 

pr.c | 
Mutual, N.Y..... $5,000,000! $ roo] 234 Jan. ’76)11q | 1144 

“s « Bonds| 900,00 1,000/t3% Feb. ’76]105 
NewYork,“ ..... 4,000,000 5 |dan. ’76/130 | 135 
Metropol.“ ..... 2,500,000 too! 5 Mar.’76}145 14744 

“s ** Certf.| 1,000,000) ..- | 345) ** ‘* |10338} 

“ “ Bonds| 500,000 1,000] 34; Jam. ‘“*j102 | 1023 
Harlem ‘  ....| 14850,c00 501 4 Feb. *76, 118 122 
Manhattan ‘‘ -«. | 4,000,000 soj1o «duly “* |235 240 
Brooklyn, B’klyn. .| 2,009,000 25} 5 (June ’76 185 | 195 
Nassau ** 4 | 1,000,000 25,4 Jan. ’76) 70 | 78 

ss ‘*Certf.| 700.000 1,000] 344 Nov. ’76] 94 95 
People’s ‘‘ 1,000,C00 10] 334 Jam. ’76| 45 50 

“« « Certf. 300,000 1,000] 31, Jan. °76] 85 8744 

“« “« Bds 325,000 3%\Feb. “ 95 
Metropol. “ +| 1,000,000 10] 344 Nov. ’75] 70 75 
Wmsburgb ‘* ... | t,000,000 50} s Jan. ’76 122 130 

“« “Certf.| 1,000,000; ....| 342, Jan. “ |100 102 
Citizen’s ‘“ ...-| 1,200,090 20] 24¢ Jan. °76) 85 go 

“ *«Certf.| 320,000! 1,000] 335 April “ | 99 | 101 
J. GO. Nu.TF....c0000- 386,000 20| 5 July,’75 160 170 
Centl.Westch, N.Y.) 466,000 so| 4 July. “ | 95 | 100 
Subur’n “* " 390,000 5° ' 95 


t Gold. 


B. KREISCHER AND SON, 
58 Goerck street, 


Corner Delancey street, East River. NEW YORE. 


Blocks, Slabs, and Glay Retorts. 


Branch Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. “" a 
M. D. VALENTINE & BRO. 


FIRE BRICK 


FURNACE BLOCKS, 
Drain Pipe and Land Tile, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. , 
WOODBRIDCE, N. J. 


- PROFESSOR HENRY WURTZ, — 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 


{2 HUDSON TERRACE, HOBOKEN. 
aa@- One block only from the Ferry Houses. 
Geological Examinations, Chemical Analyses and Investiga 
tions of all kinds, with application of the latest developments 
of Science. 
Investigations connected with GAS MANUFACTURE, and 





| with 


FURNACE GASES, 
are made a specialty by Professor WurrTz. 
aa His new Gravimetric Methods of Analyses 
Currents, are the only methods com Detent to yiel 
practical value. 


f Gaseous 
resuits of 


TO INVENTORS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 





The 45th Exhibition of the American Institute will open Sep 
tember 6th; Machinery will be received after August 14th, other 
goods after August sth. Increased awards and a Special Gold Medal 
for this year. For particulars, blanks. etc., address ‘* General Super 
intendent American Institute, New York.” 


MINING ENGINEER OF MANY YEARS EX- 
perience in Ore and Coal Mining, is desirous of an en- 
gagemept as Superintendent with a Mining or Land Com- 
| pany. Best of references given. Address B, F. J., at the 
i‘ Office of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 








[Jury 8, 1876. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
MINING AND ORE-DRESSING, 


Bya young man, 30 years of age, formerly Instructor of Ma- 
thematics in Harvard University, who has been two years in 
Freiberg and the vicinity, learning the business in the labora- 
tories, mines, and dressing works. He hasalso spent several 
weeks studying carefally the dressing works at Clausthal, and 
the smaller works in the neighboring towns, Grund, Lauten- 
thal, and Andreasberg. He will visit these places again in 
August, returning to America in September to spend a month 
in the Mining Department of the Exposition, and after that 
will be ready for work. Address, till near the end of August. 
J. C. BARTLETT, Erbische Strasse 10, Freiberg in Sachsen, 
Germany, 

After August the address will be, Care of E. BARTLETT, M.D., 
Exeter, N. H, 


DEETKEN’S 
ROASTING FURNACE, 


FOR COLD, SILVER, AND COPPER ORES: 





HE roasting capacity of the Furnace, per 24 hours, is from 

6 to so tons, according to percentage and nature of the 
sulphuretted ore, with an expenditure of 144 to 2 cords of 
wood, and 2 to 3 shifts of unskilled labor, according to amount 
of ore handled. The Furnace is adapted for 


Chloridizing, as well as Oxidizing, Roasting 
and for the Manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid. 

In point of cheapness of construction and efficiency in 

working, the Furnace is far the best in use. 
Millmen in need of a cheap and efficient Roasting Apparatus 


will apply to 
G. F. DEETKEN, 
Consulting Metallurgist, 
Grass Valley, Cal. 
ms ae can be seen on application for permit, at Grass 
alley. 


PIONEER IRON WORKS, 
A Btrvet, BNOOKLYN NY 


Manufacturers of the 
A. LinDELoF Patent Steam 
ROAD ROLLER and 


TRACTION ENGINE. 


_All kinds of Paving Ma- 
chinery, 

Machinery for Sugar 
Houses and Plantations a 
specialty. 














ALEXANDER Bass’s Patent PortaBiE Iron Rariroap. 


MANUAL OF SCHOOL MATERLM 


Has over 400 Illustrations, » 
And describes 4000 Articles for School Us2 
Tt represents Apparatus, Bl. ck Bourds 
Books. Charts, Globes, Kindergarten App « 
ratus, Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, Objeca 
Teaching Ayparatus, Scbool Books—tlhg 
Les. un America: 
MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
= of all Styles—Desks from £2.50 Upwards, 
And ‘‘Everything for Ccbeo!s.” 
It is Mailed for 25 Cents. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Putlishers and Manufacturers, 
14 BOND ST... NEW YORK 











SUBSCRIBERS 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL, 


Can be Supplied with Convenient 


FILE COVERS, 


At the following Prices— 


$1 25.ccceeeeeceee ereeeeeAt this and the Philadelphia Office. 
I SOveccccccccsccscsvcsccececseesby Mail (including postage). 
All Orders should be accompanied by the Amount. 


Scientific Publishing Co., 
27 PARK PLACE, 


P. O. Box 4,404. NEW YORK CITY. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Catalogue sent free, by mail, on application. 
E.& F. N. SPON, 446 Broome Street, N, Y. 





